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Bright  Idea  for  Christmas 
Make  a  Merry  Cake 


V 


Non-caloric  Sucaryl  brings  welcome  calorie¬ 
saving  news  to  all  of  us  during  the  holiday 
season.  Sara  Hervey  Watts  finds  that  Sucaryl 
enables  her  to  serve  more  party-minded  des¬ 
serts  with  far  less  calories  than  ever  before. 


.  -VS 


Sucaryl’ recipe  for  December 

from  the  Kitchen  of  Sara  Hervey  Watts,  Home  Economics  Consultant,  Abbott  Laboratories 


Here’s  a  sweet  ending  to  a  holi¬ 
day  meal — sweet  and  frothy 
Christmas  Snow.  It’s  daintily 
flavored  with  a  dash  of  fresh 
lemon  and  maraschino  cherries, 
and  in  a  beautiful  towering 
mold.  Make  it  with  Sucaryl, 
and  you  save  96  calories  per 
serving.  Sucaryl-sweetened 
Christmas  Snow  has  only  33 
calories  compared  to  129  if  you 
sweeten  it  with  sugar.  And  you 
can’t  taste  the  difference! 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS’  CHRISTMAS  SNOW 

1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin  4  tsp.  Sucaryl  solution  1  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 

Vi  c.  cold  water  V*  tsp.  salt  2  egg  whites 

%  c.  boiling  water  !4  c.  lemon  juice  1  2  maraschino  cherries,  chopped 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Add  boiling  water,  Sucaryl,  salt;  stir  until 
dissolv^.  Add  lemon  juice,  rind;  chill  until  thick.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
peaks  form  when  beater  is  raised;  add  to  thickened  gelatin  mixture.  Plac'e 
this  bowl  in  bowl  of  ice  cubes;  continue  beating  until  stiff  peaks  hold.  Place 
half  of  mixture  into  6-cup  mold;  chill  until  almost  firm.  Add  cherries  to  re¬ 
mainder  of  mixture  and  spoon  over  bottom  layer;  chill  until  set.  Garnish 
with  cherries.  Serves  6. 


•••'*  SucHiyl 


FREE!  Calorie-saving  recipes  with  Sucaryl 

32  pages  of  wonderfuli  kitchen-tested  low-calorie  recipes 
by  Sara  Hervey  Watts.  A  treasure  for  everyone  who  is 
sensibly  cutting  calories!  Clear,  easy-to-follow  instructions 
and  color  illustrations  make  it  an  invaluable  teaching  aid 
for  home  economics  classes. 

Use  coupon  on  Page  33,  and  order  ample  quantities  of 
this  book, plus  free  Sucaryl  samples,  for  your  classroom  use. 


®Socaryl  —  Abbott's  Non-Caloric  Sweetener 
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You  measure  Ihem  by 

Kraft  Recipe- 


Your  students  will  enjoy  learning  about 
the  new  marshmallows  that  they  can 
measure  by  the  cup.  No  more  sticky  work 
with  the  scissors!  You  don't  have  to 
cut  ’em  up!  Kraft  Miniatures  are  recipe- 
size— just  right  for  cooking, 
salads  and  desserts. 


Notice  how  soft  and  fluffy  these 
new  miniatures  are.  Because  Kraft 
Miniatures  are  made  by  an  exclu¬ 
sive  new  process,  they  don't  get 
hard  as  others  do.  They  stay  soft. 
You'll  find  many  ways  to  use  fluffy 
little  Kraft  Miniatures  to  make 
lessons  interesting,  up-to-the- 
minute— and  fun! 


Sprinkle  them  on . . . 

Wonderful  for  Sundaes! 


HOW  TO  MEASURE 

Modern  recipes  call  for  miniature  marshmallows 
measured  by  the  cup.  When  using  older  recipes  that 
call  for  marshmallows  by  weight  or  number,  just 
remember; 


TINY!  A  TABLESPOON  HOLDS  15 


10  miniatures  =1  standard  size  marshmallow 
dVi  cups  of  miniatures  =  Vz  lb. 


KUl 
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Ihe  cup— 

Size  Marshmallows! 


the  only  kind  that  STAY  SOFT  ! 


Fold  them  in . .. 

Quick  trick  with  puddings— salads. 


Bake  or  broil  them . . . 

Fancy  touch  for  cookies! 


UNUSUAL  MARSHMALLOW  RECIPES!  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  BOOKLETS  NOW! 


Your  students  will  enjoy  making  these 
delicious  marshmallow  treats; 

•  Fruit  and  Marshmallow  Salad 

•  Molded  Fruit  Salad  with  Marshmallows 

•  Broiled  Marshmallow  Frosting 

•  Sweet  Potato  Casserole 

•  Marshmallow  Caramel  Popcorn  Balls 

•  Marshmallow  Floating  Island 

•  Marshmallow  Applesauce  Dessert 

•  Marshmallow  Chocolate  “Philly”  Fudge 

•  Chocolate  Marshmallow  Pie 

•  Marshmallow  Melba 

•  Caramel  Marlow 

•  Peach-Mallow  Nests 


Mail  to:  Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallows,  Box  1513. 
Dept.  PI  2,  Chicago  77,  111. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  your  free  Booklet, 

“Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallows— Recipes  for 
Cooking,  Salads,  Desserts.” 


(Please  Print) 
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you 

talk 

better 

with 

cmiKi 
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U$«  audio  and  vituol 
mathods  for  o  bottar 
tacching  job! 

JutI  as  talavision  anablas 
paopla  to  saa  os  wall  os 
haar  so  a  "Chalk  Talk¬ 
ing"  taochar  "draws  out" 
har  pupils  to  sea  and 
understand. 

YOUR  CHALKBOARDS 
ARE  YOUR  BEST 
VISUAL  AIDS  I 

*  For  writing  and  lattir- 
ing 

*  For  homemaking,  saw¬ 
ing  and  raloted  arts 

*  For  demonstration  and 
illustration  in  drawing, 
geography,  graphic 
arts,  shop  work 

For  consistent  chalkboard 
performance  use  Hygiaio 
Chalks  and  Hygiaio 
Chalkboard  Cleaners. 


Writ*  for  froo  circular  on  Hygieio’s  four-point 
chalk  program,  h't  Free! 

Dept.  PC-9 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 
SANDUSKY  OHIO  NEW  YORK 


With  Your  Editors 


"When  problems  and  frustrations 
arise,”  Marie  Oonnauton  told  us,  “1 
work  in  my  garden.  .My  husband  says 
I  should  have  married  a  farmer  IxTaiise 
I’m  such  au  avid  gardener.  I  also  col¬ 
lect  antkiues— j»^"elr\ ,  glass,  china,  and 
furniture.  I  have  tjuite  a  collection  of 
.\rgus  glass  (Baby  Thumbprint). 

"Before  ue  Imught  our  house,  seven 
>ears  ago,  1  traveled  a  go<xl  deal.  I 
have  Ireen  in  44  states,  C'anada,  Mexic-o, 


and  ten  countries  in  Europe.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  a  marine  engineer  and  like  most 
seafaring  men  is  a  cribbage  enthusiast. 
W’e  play  a  couple  of  games  almost 
every  evening.”  See  Mrs.  Connauton’s 
article  on  page  15. 

Ethel  Purnell,  who  teaches  at  Hill¬ 
side  Junior  High,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y., 
has  two  daughters,  nine  and  fourteen 
years  old.  The  older  girl  g(X*s  to  neigh- 
lK)ring  Van  Buren  High,  which  takes 
most  of  the  Hillside  students.  L;itely 
\’an  Buren  girls  have  l>een  teasing  her 
daughter  with  “Oh,  what  I  know  about 
you  .  .  .”  and  relating  some  intimate 
facts  about  her  home  life.  It  seems  that 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  her  students 
-Mrs.  Punrell  often  tells  little  stories 
about  how  her  own  family  solves 
familiar  tet'n-age  problems  —  dating, 
grooming,  proi^er  nutrition,  etc.  Hill¬ 
side  girls  rememlier  these  classroom 
discussions  and  enjoy  teasing  her 
daughter.  “.\11  very  amusing  and  edu¬ 
cational,”  according  to  Mrs.  Purnell. 
See  her  article,  page  24. 

V’era  Wilson  Swope,  Co-cd's  foods 
consultant,  was  honored  by  being  in¬ 
vited  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  at 
Pillsbury’s  tenth  Grand  National  Bake¬ 
off,  held  in  New  York  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mrs.  Swope  was  a  member  of  a 
distingui.shed  panel  of  eleven.  diffi¬ 
cult  and  exciting  job,”  she  reported. 

❖ 

The  new  Who’s  Who  of  American 
Women  lists  Mrs.  Iva  Bennett,  Practi- 
caTs  nutrition  consultant.  There  are 


alxnit  19,(MK)  “who’s  who”  women  in 
.America.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen  are 
home  economists,  dietitians,  and  nu¬ 
tritionists. 

The  subject  of  the  current  Co-ed 
Contest,  "What  My  Home  and  F'amily 
Mean  to  Me,”  fits  into  the  theme  of  the 
issue.  This  C'ontest  has  proven"  to  1h‘ 
one  of  the  most  popular,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  entries.  Many  whole  classes 
are  participating.  See  Co-ed,  pp.  28-29 
for  the  names  of  the  winners  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  some  of  the  prize-winning  en¬ 
tries.  .Another  Co-ed  Contest  will  lx* 
announc*ed  in  the  set*ond  .semester. 

.A  contest  for  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers  is  announced  on  page  38  of  this 
issue  and  should  prove  attractive  to  all 
teachers  who.se  students  subscribe  to 
Co-ed.  Five  prizes  of  $25  each  will  be 
awarded  to  teachers  who  best  describe, 
“How  I  Use  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom.” 
This  is  the  third  such  contest  sixmsored 


hy  Practical  and  even  though  you  may 
have  received  a  prize  in  a  previous  con¬ 
test,  you  may  enter  again  this  year. 
Perhaps  you’ve  disco\ered  some  new 
and  unusual  way  of  using  Co-ed.  Other 
teachers  are  eager  to  hear  \our  ideas 
and  you  will  thus  contribute  to  more 
creative  teaching  in  the  home  econom¬ 
ics  field. 

Now  at  the  end  of  the  .semester,  the 
final  phase  of  the  tenth  annual  Scholas¬ 
tic  Teacher  Film  and  Filmstrips  .Awards 
Program  is  beginning.  .All  panel  nomi¬ 
nations  are  in  and  cxjUated  into  a  final 
ballot.  This  final  balloting  tells  us,  by 
the  end  of  February,  the  outstanding 
releases  of  1957-58,  as  selected  by  the 
panel  of  audio-visual  education  leaders 
throughout  the  country.  The  winners 
will  include  ten  “free”  films,  14  class¬ 
room  films  and  14  filmstrips.  Vera  Fal¬ 
coner,  audio-visual  aids  editor,  heads 
.  up  this  Film  Awards  Program,  as  she 
has  since  its  inc*eption  ten  years  ago. 
Awards  will  be  published  in  Scholastic 
Teacher,  May  8th. 


Vera  Swope 


Iva  Bennett 


Marie  Connauton 


Ethel  Purnell 
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by  Mary  Alden,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


Once  again  we’d  like  to  ask  our  favorite  girl— today’s  Home  Economics  student— some 
questions!  What  is  she  going  to  be  when  she  graduates?  What  recipes  would  she  like 
from  Mary  Alden?  Who  does  she  admire?  Each  month  we’ll  publish  interviews  with 
students  selected  from  your  classes.*  Now,  here’s: 


HOLIOSV  DREAM  PIE 


Linda  Mason 
Westerville,  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  be  in  the  Waves 
when  I  graduate.  I  admire 
Longfellow  for  his  many  beau¬ 
tiful  poems. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
party  dessert. 


A  new  and  festive  idea  for  Linda 


Carole  Cook 
Harrold,  Texas 

I  would  like  to  be  a  famous 
organist  when  I  graduate  from 
high  school  and  college  since  I 
am  now  spending  most  of  my 
spare  time  playing  the  organ 
at  fairs,  meetings,  etc. 

Please  send  me  a  good  recipe 
for  a  quick  sup|>er. 


%  cup  Quaker  or  Mothor's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  lashioned.  uncooked) 
1  cup  sifted  enriched  (lour 


VS  toaspoon  salt 

VS  cup  shortoninf 

2  to  3  tablospoons  cold  wator 


Combine  oats,  flour,  salt;  cut  in  shortening  until  mixture  re- 
si-mbles  coarse  crumbs.  Add  water  gradually  until  mixture 
holds  together.  Form  pastry  in  ball.  Let  rest  five  minutes. 
Roll  pastry  to  fit  an  8-inch  pie  pan.  Flute  edge;  prick  pie  shell. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°F.)  15  to  20  minutes;  cool. 

For  filling,  melt  M  lb.  marshmallous  with  H  cup  milk,  and 
teaspoon  salt  in  double  boiler;  cool.  Beat  until  creamy. 
Fold  2H  squares  unsuvetened  chocolate,  shaved,  into  I  cup  whip¬ 
ping  cream,  whipped.  Fold  whippt-d  cream  into  marshmallow 
mixture;  place  in  pie  shell;  chill  overnight. 


rABM  RfiTAI 

^  liliTM  TIIDHCV  A  lA 

IpUHN  diiehi 

#  llll  luifACT  A  LA  nlPlli 

An  easy  and  elegant 

main  dish  for  Carole 

1  Corn  Bread  made  according 

Three  10'A  ez.  cans  cream  of 

to  recipe  on  Qualicr  or  Aunt 

mushroom  soup 

Jemima  Corn  Meal  pacliage 

Vr  cup  milk 

Topping: 

3  cups  chopped  cooked  turkey 

'A  cup  blanched  almonds 

1  'A  tablespoons  chopped  pimiento 

I  'A  tablespoons  butter 

One  4  ez.  can  button  mushrooms 

For  topping,  heat  almond.s  in 

butter,  stirring  frequently  until 

1  lightly  browned.  Combine  rest  of  ingredients  in  saucepan; 

1  co«>k  over  low  heat,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  almonds.  Serve 

over  hot  corn  bread  s(|uarr-s. 

APPLE  COFFEE  CAKE 

Gail  Silvers 
Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

I  love  children  and  hope  to 
graduate  then  become  a  speech 
therapist  for  children.  1  deeply 
admire  a  tine  homemaker  and 
wife  who  successfully  fulfills 
her  duty. 

What  could  we  use  at  our 
class  activities  for  refresh¬ 
ments? 


The  class  should  love  this,  Gail! 


One  pkg  Aunt  Jemima  Coffee 
Cake  Easy  Mix 
'A  cup  milk 


I  eu 

'A  cup  chopped  raw  apple 
Chopped  nutmeats 


Add  milk  and  t‘gg  to  Mix  in  bag.  .Squeeze  upper  part  of  bag  to 
force  air  out.  Close  top  of  bag  by  holding  tightly  between 
thumb  and  index  finger.  With  bag  resting  on  table,  mix  by 
working  vigorously  with  fingers.  (Mix  about  40  seconds  or 
until  egg  is  completely  blendt-d.)  Add  chopped  apples  to 
batter;  mix  a  few  more  times. 

Squeeze  bag  to  empty  batter  into  aluminum  foil  pan.  (Do 
not  grease  pan.)  Sprinkle  cinnamon  topping  and  chopped 
nutmeats  over  batter.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375®F.)  25 
minutes. 


Tkieke/i^! 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAZY  SUZAN  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  IF  ONE 
OF  YOUR  STUDENTS  IS  FEATURED  IN  THIS  COLUMN 


If  one  of  yoiir  students  is  used  for  “Time  to  Get  Acquainted” 
Mary  Alden  will  send  her  $5  and  you  a  beautiful  china  lazy 
susan  for  your  classroom.  Also  each  student  who  enters  will 
receive  a  new  Mary  Alden  booklet. 

Ask  your  girls  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  a  note 


of  about  50  words,  attach  a  clear  snapshot  and  mail  to 
Mary  Alden,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  HI. 

What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduate! 

What  famous  person  tn  history  do  you  admire? 

What  recipes  would  you  like  best  from  Mary  Alden? 
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)3  Special  I 

bookje-tgl 

TREE!  I 

•  “ACQUIRING  AN 
EYE  FOR  COLOR."  I 

An  interesting  way  | 
to  teach  the  rules  of  i 
color,  complete  with  ! 
charts,  demonstra¬ 
tions.  color  wheel, 
lesson  plans. 


•  "COLOR  ALL 
THROUGHTHE HOUSE  “ 

24  pages,  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  with  55  up-to- 
the-minute  home  dec¬ 
orating  ideas. 


•  "HOBBY  DYEING 
BOOK."  24  pages.  Easy 
illustrated  instructions 
for  making  toys,  gifts, 
jewelry  and  crafts. 


ORDER  THESE  THREE 
BOOKLETS  NOW! 


RIT,  P.  O.  Box  401,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below: 

"ACQUIRING  AN  EYE  FOR  COLOR"  □ 
"HOBBY  DYEING  BOOK"  □ 

(I  enclose  lOC) 

"COLOR  ALL  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE"  □ 

(I  enclose  lOC) 

P  H  E. 

Name  _  _ _ 

Position  _ -  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — — 

Address _ 

City  _  Zone  . Slot# _ 


New  Books 


The  June  Platt  Cook  Book,  475  pp., 
$5.00,  .\Ifred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York. 

delightful  collection  of  exception¬ 
ally  fine  recipes.  Many  gourmet  recipes  i 
are  included,  but  this  book  can  be  used 
for  preparing  eseryday  meals  ttx).  The  ^ 
recipes  are  planned  to  make  a  better  I 
cook  out  of  a  good  cook.  In  other  words, 
one  has  to  know  how  to  cook,  if  she 
is  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  book. 

The  Kate  Smith  Conifyanijs  Coming 
Cookbook,  299  pp.,  $3.95.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

These  recipes  were  actjuired  by  Kate 
Smith  during  her  travels  as  an  enter-  , 
tainer.  Some  are  family  favorites,  others  ■ 
have  been  given  to  her  by  friends,  fa-  ; 
mous  chefs,  and  fans.  It  is  an  interest-  ' 
ing,  if  not  very  complete  collection. 

Betty  Crocker’s  Dinner  for  Two  Cook 
Book,  207  pp.,  paper-bound  edition,  j 
Sl.(K),  cloth-l>ound  edition.  $2.52.  Simon  , 
and  Schuster,  New  York. 

Packed  full  of  information  for  the 
homemaker,  this  book  should  become  a 
standard  for  all  who  prepare  meals  for 
two  people.  There  is  a  gcxx!  selection 
of  all  types  of  recipes,  some  old  favor¬ 
ites  and  some  glamorous  ones.  A  special 
“When  Company  Comes”  section  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Most  servings  are  generous  and 
sometimes  provide  for  leftovers.  Hints 
on  shopping,  storage,  serving  and  table 
decoration  are  also  given. 

The  Chamberlain  Calendars  of  Ameri¬ 
can  C(X)king  and  French  Cooking,  by 
N.vrcisse  and  N’arciss.v  Ch.amberlain, 
$1.50  each.  Hastings  House,  New  York. 

.\n  engagement  calendar  and  recipe 
book  are  combined  in  a  delightful  and 
irsable  form.  Spiral  Ixiund,  the  pages 
open  flat.  On  the  left  there  is  a  hand¬ 
some  illustration  and  a  tested  recipe. 
On  the  right  there  is  a  calendar  page 
for  one  week  with  ample  space  for 
notes  for  the  morning,  afterncxin  and 
evening  of  each  day.  Two  editions,  one 
with  .\merican  recipes,  the  other  with 
French  recipes,  are  being  offered  for 
1959. 

Beef  Cookery,  edited  by  the  .\merican 
National  Cow  Belles,  118  pp.,  $2.(K). 
Order  copies  from  .Mrs.  John  Gutherie,  ; 
PorteiA’ille,  California. 

A  wide  variety  of  recijTes  from  soups 
to  desserts  all  include  beef  as  an  in¬ 
gredient.  Ingredients  and  directions 
are  clearly  given.  The  spiral  lM)und 
pages  are  decorated  with  brand  marks 
used  throughout  the  cattle  country. 
Clever  sketches  introduce  sections. 


PORTABLE 


All  Stainl0u  StaW— Vacuwm  Intulattl 
(Hoi  or  Cold)  food,  Soup,  CoKoo,  Milk 
and  Bovorago  Carrior-Diiponiort .  *  • 


I  To-doy't  "Modarn'*  hand  toward  can-  I 

tralizolion  of  food  production  ii  a  mova 
I  toward  Economy,  Battar  Quality  and  I 

I  Highar  Sanitary  Standordt.  I 

.  Thn  dnvalopmant  of  AarVoiOt  moda  pot-  • 

I  tibia  thit  modarn  concapt  of  Mott-Faading,  I 

"  which  hot  now  boon  tuccattfully  odoptad  * 

a  by  Inttitutiont,  Schoolt,  Hotpitolt,  In-  a 

I  duttriol  Plantt,  Hotalt,  Cotarart,  Campt,  I 

Air  linat.  Civil  Dafanta  ond  many  olhar  ' 
a  Govarnmantal  ond  Commarciol  faoding  a 

I  oparotiont.  I 

Enginaarod  for  tonitation  ond  "In  Com- 
I  plionco"  with  conttruction  raouiramanti  I 

I  of  tho  U.S.  Public  Haalth  Sarvica  Codat.  I 

I  Write  Ilf  FREE  Literatire  Kit  PHE-08  | 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

19  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE  . 
CHICAGO  12,  ILLINOIS  '' 


Co-ec 


.  .  .  the  magazine  of 

more  than  330,000 


career  girls  and 

homemakers 

of  tomorron  i 


.  .  .  classroom 


assistant  to 


more  than  40,000 


home  economi.sts 

Do  your  home  economics  students 
subscribe?  Plan  now  to  enter  a 
group  order  for  the  girls  enrolled 
in  your  second-semester  classes. 
Watch  for  full  order  information, 
coming  in  the  February  issue  of 
Practical  Home  Economics. 


PLAN  A  LESSON  ON 


NEWS  OF 

Fashions  &  Textiles 


New  Queen,  left,  in  brown  tweed  suit. 
Princess  won  with  cotton  sailor  dress. 


New  Queen  and  Princess  of 
Teen-age  Sewers 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  the 
school  year  is  the  “c'oronation”  of  the 
Queen  and  Princess  of  teen-age  dress¬ 
makers.  This  event  culminates  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company’s  .\n- 
nual  Teen-age  Dressmaking  Contest  in 
which  5(),(KM)  contestants  from  all  the 
states,  Canada,  and  Hawaii  compete 
for  prizes. 

Queen,  and  recipient  of  S1,(KK)  as 
top  winner  in  the  contest’s  senior  di¬ 
vision,  is  Lynda  Harper,  17,  of  4823 
Palmetto  Street,  Bellaire,  Texas.  She 
wears  her  winning  suit  of  brown  and 
beige  wool  tweed,  left,  \’ogue  Pattern 
S-47()6. 

Princess  and  recipient  of  $500  as  top 
winner  in  the  contest’s  junior  division 
is  Christine  Engstrom,  13,  of  2205 
Woodlyn  Road,  Pa.sadena.  Calif.  She 
shows  her  winning  sailor  dress  of  brown 
sailcloth  with  striped  trim.  Blouse  is 
.\dvance  Pattern  8517;  skirt,  8566.  See 
Co-ed,  page  8. 

Encore  for  "Sewing  Fashion  Fiesta" 

The  .sewing  industry  will  again  pro¬ 
duce  the  “Sewing  Fashion  Fiesta”  at 
the  1959  convention  of  the  .American 
Home  Economics  .Association,  to  take 
place  in  Milwaukee  in  June. 

Eleven  companies  in  the  sewing  field 
sponsored  the  1958  show,  and  the  same 
companies  ha\e  agreed  to  produce  the 


1959  version  of  “Sew-lt-YourselF’  fash¬ 
ions,  presented  for  individual  and  class¬ 
room  use.  .Additional  companies  will 
also  help  with  the  show. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  Sewing  Fashion 
Fiesta,  as  outlined  by  the  commentator 
for  the  1958  show,  Mrs.  Mary  Mark 
Sturmm,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  is 
twofold :  to  demonstrate  that  the  newest 
fashion  silhouettes  may  be  worn  becom¬ 
ingly  by  the  average  woman,  and  to 
offer  new  inspiration  and  ideas  for  both 
personal  and  classroom  sewing  projects. 

Miss  Marian  Ross,  Fashion  Director 
of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  who  spoke  at  the  trend-setting 
1958  show,  credits  the  nation’s  cloth¬ 
ing  teachers  with  pioneering  in  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  home  sewing  in 
the  United  States.  In  her  speech  at  the 
1958  Sew  ing  Fashion  Fiesta,  Mi.ss  Ross 
presented  eye-popping  statistics  to  prove 
that  home  sewing  is  indeed  booming. 

Novel  Holiday  Fabrics 

The  gleam  and  glitter  of  metallic 
fabrics  will  enliven  the  winter  sea.son 
lK)th  in  clothing  and  house  furnishings. 
The  photograph  show  s,  left,  nylon  with 
Color-Sealed  acetate,  combined  with 
Mylar  and  metal  yarns  to  make  a  light 
soft  jersey.  It  is  available  in  metal- 
glinted  colors.  Right,  a  fine  fluid  fishnet 
of  Mylar  and  metal  yarn,  reinforced 
w  ith  nylon.  Below  is  a  novelty  knit  for 
cruise  wear  of  C'otton-rayon-nylon  w  ith 
raised  rope  stripes  alternating  with 
sheer  sections  and  narrow  bands  of 
metal.  From  Gottschalk  &  Company. 


Keprlntesl  by  of  Wonifn’i  Wear  I)«lly.  7/23/5S. 

r€>p> right. ralrrhlld  Publications.  Inc. 

Three  new  metallic  fabrics  which  com¬ 
bine  several  yarns  in  effective  ways. 


RED,  HOT 
’nRAVE 
TOMATO  SOUP 
DISHES 


Cc.  s.  c. 


CAIOLVN  CAMPBELL 

Home  Keonomia  Department 
Campbell  Soup  Company 

^  hen  you  teach  students  the 
conventional  way  to  make 
sauces,  it's  helpful  to  teach  them 
the  modern,  quick  method,  too- 
using  condensed  soups. 

See  the  Campbell  ad  in  this 
issue  of  CO-ED  for  ideas  using 
tomato-soup  sauce.  These  are 
bright-flavored  imaginative 
dishes  that  appeal  to  young 
cooks. 

For  other  quick-sauce  ideas, 
see  Cam|)beirs  free  lesson  mate¬ 
rial.  MODERN  MEAL  PLANNING 
WITH  SOLP.  One  lesson  is  de¬ 
voted  to  ways  to  prepare  Con¬ 
ventional  and  Modern  Cream 
Sauces;  also  ways  to  serve  them. 
Th  is  is  a  les.son  that  w  ill  fit  your 
short  class  jH'riod. 

You’ll  find  ideas  for  numerous 
h-ssons  in  MODERN  MEAL  PLAN¬ 
NING  WITH  .'^OL'P.  And  each  of 
the  eight  sheets  has  a  full-page 
color  picture  to  illustrate  it. 
Soup  service,  menus,  casseroles, 
vegetables  and  meat  dishes  are 
all  included.  You  may  order  a  set 
of  this  material  for  each  student. 

WONDERFUL  WAYS  WITH 
SOUPS,  Campbell’s  new  recipe 
hook,  will  give  you  even  more 
ideas.  Sl'iuI  for  your  free  copy 
(see  coupon  section). 
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News 


N«w  OfRcars  Announced 

The  executive  offic'ers  of  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Dietetic  Association  for  1958-59 
were  introduced  at  the  banquet  cli¬ 
maxing  the  41st  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  Li’VcIlc  Wood,  associate 
professor  at  Ohio  State  University,  is 
the  new  president.  She  succwds  Eliza¬ 
beth  Seifie  Todhunter,  dean  of  the 
schtK)l  of  home  ec'onomics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .\labama. 

Oth«*r  memlrers  of  the  board  are: 
Doris  /o/in.von,  president-elect;  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Rass,  secretary;  Mary  C. 
Zahasky,  treasurer;  and  Ercel  S.  Epp- 
rifiht.  speaker  of  the  house  of  dele¬ 
gates. 

Several  awards  w  ere  presented  at  the 
banejuet.  Helen  A.  Htinscher  received 
the  .Marjorie  Hulsizer  Gopher  award. 
The  Man.  Swarz  Rose  fellowship  was 
presented  to  Aimee  S.  Moore.  Suzanne 
.\dams  was  the  recipient  of  the  Lydia 
J.  Roberts  essay  award. 

Workshop  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 

A  joint  conference  entitled  “Better 
Foods  for  Better  Nutrition,”  is  being 


sponsored  by  the  di\isions  of  foods 
and  nutrition  and  food  processing  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  It  will  be 
held  March  4-6th  at  the  Center  for 
Continuing  Education.  Universit>'  of 
Georgia,  .\thens.  Georgia. 

The  conference  is  planned  for  per- 
.sons  engaged  in  research,  extension, 
atid  teaching  foods  and  nutrition.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  will  be  given  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  institutional  problems  in  pr(K- 
essing.  handling,  and  serving  of  foods. 

Annual  Convention 

The  National  School  Boards  .\ssoci- 
ation  will  hold  its  19th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  Januar\  26-28th. 
1959.  More  than  3,500  school  board 
members  and  leading  educators  are  e\- 
irected  to  attend  the  meetings. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  convention 
is  “Improving  Education— .\  Free  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Responsibility.”  It  is  a  theme 
which  is  particularly  appropriate  l)e- 
cause  our  nation’s  system  of  school 
boards  exemplifies  the  belief  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  first  and  foremost  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  individual  citizen. 


Personnel 

Dr.  \aomi  .Xlhane.se  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  Schot)l  of  Home  Economics, 
The  Woman’s  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  (’.reenslxiro. 

Jixly  Donohue  has  Ix'en  appointed 
women’s  wear  fashion  publicist  for  the 
Wool  Bureau,  Inc.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  W’isconsin.  Miss  Donohue 
is  a  memlier  of  the  Fashion  Group. 

Betty  Fleming.  Lois  Siehu.s,  ]eanne 
Wedell,  and  Phyllis  Mathews  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  home  service  de 
partment  of  General  Mills.  Mi.ss  Flem¬ 
ing  will  act  as  a  product  counselor. 
.Miss  Niehus  will  work  in  the  Kamera 
Kitchen.  Miss  Wedell  is  an  assistant  in 
the  product  control  kitchen  and  Miss 
Mathews  w  ill  work  in  the  food  develop¬ 
ment  department. 

Dr.  Selma  F.  Lippeatl  is  the  newb 
appointed  dean  of  the  Uni\ersit\  of 
Nlaryland’s  College  of  Home  Economics. 
She  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  .\rkansas 
State  Teachers  College,  an  M.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Pennsybania  State 
University. 

Dr.  Alice  C.  Thorpe  is  now  head  of 
the  department  of  home  management 
and  child  development  at  Michigan 
State  University.  She  succeeds  Dr. 
Irma  H.  Gross. 


Welcome  lesson... 

PARTY- PRETTY 
DESSERT  BY 
PINEAPPLE 


This  is  a  recipe  your  students  may  well 
use  at  home — to  top  off  an  evening  of 
dancing,  for  example.  Natural  discus¬ 
sion  topics:  Canned  Pineapple’s  glam¬ 
orous  color  ,  .  .  refi'eshing  flavor  .  .  . 
ease  of  use . . .  and 
convenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  cans  on  hand. 


SPECIAL 

NOTE: 


This  recipe  ties- in  to  the  Pineapple 
Teachers’  Kit,  "Creating  Party  Plans.” 
The  Kit  is  colorful,  packed  with  useful 
material,  and  FREE !  To  order,  use  the 
coupon  on  page  3  S  or  write  Pineapple 
Grow'ers  Association,  215  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5. 


PINEAPPLE  FLUFF 


1  tt2  can  (1  Vi  cups)  pineapple 
tidbits,  drained 

1  ^303  can  Rayal  Anne  cherries 
1  egg  beaten 
V4  cup  sugar 
%  cup  pineapple  syrup 


1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

2  tablespoons  powdered  sugar 
1  cup  miniature  marshmallows, 

(or  8  large,  cut) 

%  cup  chopped  pecans 


Drain  pineapple  and  cherries  thoroughly  (several  hours  or  over¬ 
night  in  the  refrigerator).  Mix  egg,  sugar,  pineapple  syrup  and 
lemon  juice.  Cook,  stirring  constantly  till  thickened.  Chill.  Whip 
cream,  stir  in  powered  sugar.  Fold  egg  mixture  into  cream,  then 
fruits,  marshmallows  and  nuts.  Makes  5  cups  of  Fluff — enough 
to  top  a  gingerbread  cake,  fill  8  large  cream  puffs,  or  make  6-8 
sweet  salads  (served  on  crisp  lettuce). 


Once  you  know  all  about  socks,  how  to 
buy  them,  how  to  care  for  them,  you’ll 
find  yourself  getting  a  great  deal  more 
wear  out  of  them. 


Know  your  fibers.  Many  of  the  new 
man-made  ones  are  very  interesting. 
Stretch  nylon,  for  example,  when  mixed 
with  cotton,  wool,  orlon  or  nylon  gives 
extra-fine  fit  and  comfort.  Tycora, 
another  “test-tube”  fiber,  feels  wonderful, 
launders  easy  as  a  hankie. 


Look  for  nylon  reinforcement  at  points 
of  wear— heel  and  toe-in  wool  or 
lightweight  cotton  for  longer  wear. 


Read  labels  carefully— a  quality  brand, 
like  Bonnie  Doon,  tells  you  all  important 
information  right  on  the  sock. 


When  buying  shoes  to  wear  with  heavy 
socks,  be  sure  to  wear  the  socks  when 
trying  on  the  shoes  at  the  store. 


Buy  wool  in  your  regular  size;  they  are 
now  processed  for  shrink-resistance! 
You  will  find  the  “shrink-resistant” 
marking  on  all  wool  socks  by  Bonnie 
Doon.  Wool  socks  labelled  in  this  way 
will  not  change  size  when  washed 
according  to  instructions. 


If  you  are  trying  to  color  match  socks  to 
skirt,  sweater,  blouse,  etc.,  take  along  a 
sample  of  the  color.  Don’t  trust  to  your 
memory.  If  possible,  check  the  sample 
with  the  socks  in  daylight.  Keep  in  mind 
that  different  yams  and  fibers  used  in 
knitting  socks  take  dyes  differently- the 
same  color  may  look  different  in 
cotton  and  nylon,  for  example. 


Ingrain,  or  heather  colors  are  very  much 
in  fashion  today— these  are  charcoal, 
oxford,  and  camel  tones  where  the  exact 
shading  is  achieved  by  mixing  yarns 
that  have  already  been  dyed  (usually 
various  shades  of  the  same  color)  with 
black  and  white.  Most  socks  are  dyed 
after  they  are  knit. 


IOV2  and  up 


1  PA  and  1 2 


When  you  shop  for  socks  be  specific  in  what  you 
the  wear  you  can  expect,  the  type  of  sock  yt 
of  money  to  buy  anything  else)  have  all  the  informatu 
foot— fiber  content,  size,  etc.  This  chart  will  be 
in  the  fibers  and  yams.  It  explains  what  they  art 


FIBERS  &  YARNS  I  PROPERTIES 


WEIGHTS 


VEGITAILE: 


The  soft  fibrous  material  found  in  the  seed  pod  of 
the  cotton  plant.  Known  for  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  its  qualities  include;  non-allergenic.  ab¬ 
sorbent,  natural  moth-resistance,  dyes  beautifully, 
colorfast,  shrink-resistant. 


From  very  li 
very  heavy 


Fiber  obtained  from  sheep  fleece.  Beautiful  feel 
to  the  touch;  warm,  luxurious.  Most  admired  of 
all  yarns  for  fit,  comfort,  appearance.  Does  not 
wear  too  well  unless  reinforced  with  cotton  or 
nylon,  etc.  Wash  carefully.  Blends  well  with  other 
fibers. 


MAN-MADE: 
— Synthatica 


Nylon  (Eilnmont) 


Noted  for  toughness,  elasticity  and  strength.  Moth¬ 
proof,  easily  washed,  quick-drying. 


Usually  light 


Spun  Nylon 


Many  staple  (short  length)  nylon  fibers  twisted 
together;  gives  a  wool-like  feel  in  the  hand.  Same 
properties  as  other  nylon. 


Light  to  heav 


Strotch  Nylon 


Nylon  that  is  given  elasticity  by  special  proc¬ 
esses.  Soft  in  the  hand.  Used  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  fibers.  Helanca  is  a  registered 
trade  name  for  one  stretch  nylon,  several  other 
companies  make  it  too. 


Light  unless 
with  other  fib 


Registered  trademark  for  synthetic  yam  that  does 
not  “pill"  or  fur.  Colorfast,  luxurious,  keeps  its 
shape,  absorbent,  quick-drying. 


Light  to  med 


Warmth  and  bulk;  soft  and  luxurious  to  the  touch. 
Resists  damage  from  sunlight,  moths,  mildew. 
Is  usually  blended  with  other  fibers  for  better  wear. 


Medium  to  h 


BUndt  A  Mixturna 


Blends:  Natural  and  synthetic  fibers  are  blended 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each 

Mixtures:  Yarns  are  mixed  together,  usually  for 
added  strength  or  bulk. 


Nylon  is  added  for . additional  strength,  longer  wear. 

Wool  is  added  for . additional  warmth,  absorbency. 

Cotton  is  added  for . additional  strength  and  comfort. 

Orion  is  added  for . additional  softness. 

Strotch  yarn  is  added  for . additional  elasticity. 


BE  SURE  TO  READ  'THE  S 


STITCHES 


Age  does  not  enter  into  the  sizing  of  socks. 
The  above  chart  applies  to  everyone. 


POKOtN 


Did  you  ever  realize  that  shoe  linings  are 
the  only  part  of  our  wearing  apparel  that 
are  never,  never  washed  or  dry  cleaned? 
When  you  think  of  the  constant  wear 
shoes  get— month  after  month-it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  shoe  linings  become  so 
marked  and  soiled  from  perspiration,  etc. 

Never  let  yourself  be  accused  of  offensive 
“peditosis”  (that  is,  lack  of  foot  dainti¬ 
ness).  Always  protect  your  feet  with 
socks,  hose,  or  some  fiH)t  covering  when 
wearing  shoes.  Remember,  not  only  will 
you  be  keeping  your  feet  dainty,  but  you'll 
be  insuring  e.xtra  wear,  since  shoe  linings 
subjected  to  constant  rubbing  and  perspi¬ 
ration  of  bare  feet  wear  out  much  faster. 


u  ask  for.  Know  your  yams  and  fibers, 

'ou  want.  Fine  quality  socks  (and  it's  a  waste 
ion  marked  right  on  the 
e  helpful  in  pointing  out  the  differences 
e,  how  they  should  be  treated,  etc. 


» 

light  to 

SPECIAL  QUALITIES 

COMIlDi  Most  popular. 
Soft  in  hand,  long-wearing. 

All  weights. 

MERCERIZED:  Lightweight, 
processed  for  sheen  colors. 

CARDED:  Economy. 

LAUNDERING 

Can  be  washed  by  hand  or 
machine.  For  white,  use 
bleach  to  retain  sparkle. 
Soap  or  a  mild  detergent  may 
be  used.  Roll  heavy-weight 
socks  in  turkish  towel  to 
blot  excess  moisture,  speed 
drying. 

PRICE  RA^ 

39<  t*  $1.00 

heavy 

VIROIN  WOOL:  Fine  qual¬ 
ity.  processed  for  comfort 
and  wear. 

LAMI'S  WOOLt  From 
younger  animals.  Soft  and 
light. 

Should  be  washed  very 
gently.  Use  lukewarm  water 
with  mild  soap  (or  one  of 
the  new  mild  detergents.) 
Squeeze  gently  in  suds;  rinse 
thoroughly.  Roll  in  turkish 
towel  to  dry.  Do  not  dry  in 
automatic  dryer. 

$1.00  t*  $3.9$ 

t  weight 

Light  in  weight;  suitable  for 
wear  on  dressier  occasions. 

Easily  washed  by  hand. 
Lighter  weights  are  tyuick 
drying.  Heavier  weights 

S0<  t*  $1.S0 

vy 

Usually  looks  like  wool; 
wears  much,  much  belter. 

should  be  well-blotted  with 
turkish  towel.  Use  nylon 
bleach  to  retain  whiteness, 
sparkling  color.  Use  soap  or 
mild  detergent. 

«9«  t*  $1.50 

1  mixed 
bers 

Excellent  fit  because  of  adap¬ 
tability  and  stretch  charac-  ] 

Same  as  nylon,  except  that 
no  bleach  should  be  used.  | 

S9<  t*  $3.00 

teristics  (actually  an  uncoil¬ 
ing  process).  One  size  fits 
four  conventional  sizes. 


Luxury  yarn  with  excellent 
fitting  and  wearing  cjualities. 
Does  not  turn  yellow  or  grey 
in  washing. 


Remarkable  for  softness  and 
“kindness"  to  feet. 


Is  easily  washed  by  hand 
with  soap  or  mild  detergent. 
Does  not  need  bleach. 


Is  easily  washed  by  hand. 
Use  soap  or  mild  detergent. 
Dries  quickly. 


For  blends  and  mixtures,  fol¬ 
low  instructions  for  yarn  in 
highest  percentage  ( printed 
on  sole  of  sock). 


79<  f*  $3.00 


$1.00  to  $3.00 


Basic  yarn  usually 
determines 
price  range. 


IMPORTANT  I 


For  any  socks  with  elastic  in  top  never  use  boiling  water-and  never  dry 
in  automatic  dryer. 

Do  not  use  hot  water  when  washing  synthetics.  High  temperature  weakens 
yarns  and  elastic. 


IICRIT  OF  FOOT  DAINTINESS' 


•  The  most  important  hint  on  care  is  to 
launder  properly.  Check  chart. 

•  When  shoe  polish  stains  socks,  "treat” 
them  with  soap  or  detergent,  and  do 

so  as  quickly  as  possible.  First  go  over 
polish  spots  with  well-soaped  fingers; 
then  launder  as  usual. 

•  Wearing  slightly  damp  socks  is  a 
sure-fire  way  to  court  a  cold.  In  addition, 
dampness  weakens  fibers  and  you'll 
have  holes  in  your  socks  before  you 
know  it.  When  socks  get  wet. 

don’t  let  them  dry  on  your  feet. 

Remove  them  immediately  and  wash. 
Hint:  a  pair  of  Bonnie  Doon  Footcaps 
carried  in  your  handbag  (or  tucked  in 
the  pocket  of  your  raincoat)  will  make  a 
temporary  substitute  for  socks 
while  they  dry. 

•  It  takes  only  a  minute  to  wash  out 
socks.  Don’t  wait  to  launder  several 
pairs  at  a  time. 

•  Sock  stretchers  are  not  a  necessity, 
but  they  do  help  dry  wool  socks  more 
quickly.  Socks  should  be  rolled 
amost  dry  in  a  turkish  towel  before 
putting  on  stretchers. 

•  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine! 

You  will  find  that  a  little  extra  care 
gives  a  lot  of  extra  wear! 

•  PUT  YOUR  SOCKS  ON  WITH  CARE 
...FOR  LONGER  WEARI  It  is  very 
important  that  you  put  your  socks  on 
carefully  in  order  to  get  the  best  wear 
out  of  them.  Tugging,  pulling  or  pushing 
into  the  sock  will  only  succeed  in 
breaking  the  fibers,  and  in  causing  holes 
and  tears.  To  pul  the  sock  on,  put  a  hand 
on  either  side  of  top.  Gather  up  the 
fabric  until  you  reach  the  toe  of  the  sock. 
Insert  your  toes  into  sock,  and  draw  siKk 
up  gradually  over  foot,  ankle  and  leg¬ 
releasing  the  fabric  w  ithout  pullingor  tension. 


THE  SECRET  OF  FOOT  DAINTINESSI 


. .  S9CKS 


Just  like  everything  and  everybody,  socks  have  a  history.  The  word  itself  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  “sykchos"— a  soft,  low-heeled  slipper  worn  by  actors 
of  comedy  in  ancient  Greece, 

Now.  the  word  refers  to  any  soft  foot-covering  that  di^es  not  extend  above  the 
knee.  Naturally,  socks  are  intended  to  be  worn  with  shoes;  however,  there  are 
some  very  new  socks  that  are  especially  designed  to  be  worn  without  shoes 
(“Hopsock*”).  others  have  a  soft  sole  sewed  on  the  foot  that  makes  them 
appropriate  to  wear  alone  (Slippasox*). 

No  longer  considered  simply  as  a  convenient  foot  covering,  socks  have 
become  an  important  fashion  accessory  in  every  girl’s  wardrobe.  They  are  worn 
on  almost  every  occasion  when  flat  heels  are  appropriate. 

The  types  of  socks  that  are  most  worn  today  are: 
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CREW  SOCKS. ..AND  TRIPLE-ROLL  CUFFS 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  style  of  all,  these  socks 
are  usually  worn  straight  up,  reaching  anywhere 
from  4  to  7  inches  above  the  ankle  bone. 

Very  often,  they  are  worn  turned  dow  n  to  form 
bulky-Uxiking  cuffs,  called  the  triple-roll  cuff. 
They  come  in  all  kinds  of  yarns  and  fibers, 
and  combinations  of  them,  and  although  still 
a  great  favorite  in  white,  you  will  find  them  in 
exciting  and  beautiful  colors-Bonnie  Dtxm 
matches  socks  to  the  newest  sweater  shades. 

ANKLETS... 

These  are  the  socks  that  reach  just  above  the 
ankle  bone.  Usually  with  cuffs,  in  a  w  ide  variety 
of  yarns  and  fibers,  and  colors. 

KNEE-HIGHS... 

fashion,  tf  there  ever  was  one!  The  knee-high 
is  designed  to  be  worn  just  below  the  knee. 
Wonderful  color  ranges,  including  the  newest 
heather  tones  and  matched-to-sweater  shades. 
Elasticized  tops  keep  them  up,  straight  and  neat. 

THE  ’HOPSOCK*',.. 

This  is  a  really  new  kind  of  sock,  created  by 
Bonnie  Doon  to  be  carried  to  informal  home 
and  school  parties,  to  wear  when  dancing 
without  shoes.  The  extra-heavy  sole  gives 
comfort  and  support.  \'ou  won’t  ever  normally 
wear  these  with  shoes. 

SUNETTES... 

These  are  the  socks  you  wear  w  hen  you  want  to 
appear  as  though  you  are  wearing  no  socks . . . 
or  you  want  your  leg  to  be  bare  for  even  tanning! 
The  lowest  cut  socks,  they  come  below  the  ankle 
bone,  conform  to  the  shape  of  casual  shoes. 
gt)lf  shoes,  moccasins,  etc. 

SLIPPASOX*... 

The  leisure  sock!  Wonderful  for  cold  winter 
mornings,  evenings  by  the  fire.  A  Bonnie  Doon 
Slippasox  is  almost  a  shoe.  It  is  usually  made  in  a 
heavy  wool  with  some  decorative  treatment, 
and  has  a  soft  leather  sole  sewed  to  the  foot  to 
form  a  shoe-like  sole. 


Avoid  'Peditofis*— Read  "The  Secret  of  Foot  Daintiness** 


I  Manufacturers  of  socks,  anklets  and  casuals  labelled 

ALEX.  LEE  WALLAU,  INC.,  11  EAST  36th  STREET,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

I  For  additional  copies  write  direct  to  us. 

ted  by  copyright 
ALfcX  I  l  f  WAI.LAU,  IN(  . 


lonnie 


FOOTNOTES  TO  FASHION 

(JjkdCti  UfWv 


AT  SCHOOL... 

SOCKS 

SHOES 

Woolen  skirts  ( full,  slim  or  kiltie )  and 
sweaters  or  blouses;  jumpers;  tailored 
dresses.  "Tweedy”  fashions. 

knee-highs  or 
anklets  or 
crew  socks 

loafers,  saddle 
shoes,  ballet 
flats;  brogues 

Cotton  dresses,  skirts 

anklets 

FOR  SPORTS... 

Shorts,  tunics,  culottes,  “skorts.”  tennis 
skirts 

anklets  or 
crew  socks 

sneakers, 

loafers 

Bermuda  shorts 

knee-highs 

saddle  shoes 

Riding  clothes 

lightweight  wool 
crew  stKks 

boots 

GET-TOGETHERS... 

For  informal  gatherings,  a  simple  dress 
is  best. 

anklets  or 
crew  socks 

ballet  flats 

DANCING... 

Informal  Dancinii:  For  ‘SiKk  Hops”  at  the  gym  or  at  home,  carry  the  new  “Hopsocks**” 
to  wear  while  dancing  without  shines. 

Formal  Darning:  Wear  your  prettiest  dress  and  party  shoes  with  sheer  nylon  hose. 

There  are  lovely  new  ones  ideally  proportioned  for  the  young  figure. 

REMEMBER... 

Shiie  linings  are  the  only  part  of  wearing  apparel  that  never  get  washed  or  dry  cleaned. 

>  et,  they  are  one  of  the  things  that  gets  more  constant  use  than  almost  anything  else  you 
wear— for  months  on  end.  They  get  soiled  and  stained  from  perspiration,  etc. 

To  always  he  really  dainty  and  fastidious,  never  wear  shi^s  without  the  protection 
of  socks  or  some  fosH  covering  for  your  feet. 

WITH  SKIRTS. ..When  wearing  skirts  (or  dresses)  and  ssKks.  make  sure  that  skirts  aren’t  too  long. 
F.ven  with  knee-highs  a  hit  of  leg  should  show.  If  your  legs  are  slim,  heavier  sock  weights  will 
make  them  look  fuller.  If  your  legs  are  heavy,  select  a  neutral  tone,  lighter  weight. 

WITH  SHORTS.. .Bermuda  and  Jamaica  length  shorts  call  for  knee-highs  or  crew  socks.  Solid 
colors,  argyles.  novelty  weaves,  heather-typ)e  mixtures  are  fun  and  attractive.  Short  shorts  (worn 
only  for  sunning  or  active  sports)  lcx>k  best  with  crew  socks. 

WITH  JEANS... White  crew  socks  or  anklets  are  it.  of  course,  with  jeans! 

WITH  SLACKS. ..Crew  siKks  or  anklets  are  “it”  with  slacks  and  jeans.  Match  socks  to  your  slacks 
or  to  your  blouse  or  shirt.  Slacks  should  break  above  the  instep  to  reveal  a  small  amount  of  sock. 


New  on  the  fashion  scene  are  leotard  tights  that  reach  from  toe  to  waistline!  In  exciting  colors, 
yarns  and  stitches,  they  are  especially  exciting  with  full  skirts,  and  jumpers  for  school... or  in¬ 
formal  date  wear.  They  liH>k  wonderful  with  shorts,  kiltie  skirts!  Fxcellent  idea  for  extra  warmth 
outdiHirs— at  football  games,  skiing,  skating,  etc.  Plasticized  for  marvelous  fit.  they  make  your 
legs  UxA  slim  and  trim. 


THE  'ONE-COLOR'  LOOK... 

The  Monotone  look  from  head  to  toe  — is  very 
smart  and  very  pretty,  particularly  with  a  neutral 
color  such  as  creamy  oatmeal,  grey.  Let  your 
socks  carry  through  the  “one-color"  scheme  or 
provide  one  accent ...  a  brilliant  color  with  neu¬ 
trals  ...  or  simply  a  darker  tone. 

BLUES... 

Blues  are  hard  to  match.  However,  so  many  socks 
are  being  dyed  to  blend  with  sweater  colors  now 
that  you  should  be  able  to  find  the  one  you  would 
like.  Blue  mixes  beautifully  with  other  colors,  too 
. . .  soft  yellows,  grey.  A  paler  blue  goes  well  with 
dark  colors,  a  dark  blue  with  pale  ones. 

GREENS... 

Green  is  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow,  both 
of  which  blend  well  with  it.  It’s  fresh-looking  with 
white,  exciting  with  red! 

BROWNS... 

This  is  a  color  “family”  that  covers  a  whole  range 
of  tones  from  deep  browns  to  the  palest  beige  — 


and  in  it  you'll  find  a  color  that  goes  well  with 
almost  any  other.  If  your  shoes  are  brown  you’ll 
find  it  looks  more  interesting  to  wear  lighter  shade 
six'ks  with  it.  for  contrast ...  or  one  of  the  new- 
looking  "heather"  tones  in  camel  ( Ingrain  color). 

REDS... 

It's  fun  to  wear,  but  remember  a  little  red  goes 
a  long  way.  And  reds  should  be  carefully  matched 
or  blended.  Orange-y,  yellowish  reds  look  well 
with  brown,  yellow.  Bluish  reds  look  well  with 
blues,  greys. 

YELLOWS... 

The  golden  tones  are  fashion  news'  Yellow  blends 
beautifully  with  brown,  russet  tones,  beiges, 
orange  y  reds. 

GREYS... 

Grey,  a  tint  of  black,  goes  with  any  brilliant  color 
—  or  with  varying  tints  and  shades  of  grey.  An 
all-grey  ensemble  looks  wonderful  with  a  touch 
of  brilliant  turquoise  or  red  . . .  absolutely  terrific 
with  a  "heather”  grey,  or  charcoal-deep  tone 
( Ingrain  color ). 


Near  the  end  of  the  unit  on  child  core  and  development  students  are  allowed  to  visit  the  primary  grades  to  observe  children. 


A  4-Part  Family  Living  Course 

The  author  describes  this  popular  program  and  gives 

specific  suggestions  for  those  who  wish  to  start  one 


By  MARIE  F.  CONNAUTON 

UH  FAMILY  LIVINC;  COURSE  is  an  elective  for 
twelfth-grade  girls.  The  course  is  divided  into  four 
major  units— Child  Development,  Nutrition,  Looking  Toward 
Marriage,  and  Home  and  Family  Life.  The  classes  meet 
three  times  each  week  for  one  \ear.  .Y  combination  of  two 
or  more  classes  ma\  Ik-  scheduled  for  the  third  meeting  of 
each  week.  The  arrangements  vary  from  time  to  time  ac- 
corrling  to  the  plans  for  use  of  special  resource  persons  or 
materials  which  may  include  speakers,  discussion  panels,  or 
films.  It  is  often  easier  to  arrange  for  such  help  for  one  class 
peri(Kl  than  for  several,  particidarh  when  speakers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  class.  We  have  had  as  speakers: 

.\n  elementary  .school  librarian  gave  criteria  for  choos¬ 
ing  Ixroks  for  children  and  technirpies  for  story  telling. 

A  nutritionist  discussed  planning  meals  for  the  familv. 

.  I  iit'itiiMiiiiuitiwMiiiiHHimrimiihriHniiu  ;iu  ;h(  iii;'iniiHn:iiTiiii:n>iiu!ktMiiMitHi)4»';i  hirwi  hk  mk  >m>  un  'ti,  <  . 

Mrs.  Connauton  is  Homcmakinfi  Supervisor,  Riducivoml 
Public  Schools,  RiV/geaood,  Sew  Jersey 


The  dean  of  girls  spoke  on  “The  Maturing  Teen-Ager.” 
.\  minister  explained  his  role  in  marriage  counseling. 

.\  >  oung  married  woman  told  how  she  and  her  husband 
planned  and  managed  their  financ'es. 

.\n  insurance  man  discussed  the  part  that  insuranci 
should  have  in  financial  planning. 

.\  court  of  domestic  relations  judge  talked  almut  cases 
which  had  come  to  his  court,  some  of  the  causes,  and 
metluxls  of  rehabilitating. 

.Y  member  of  .alcoholics  .\nonymous  explained  this  or- 
ganiziition  and  some  of  the  problems  of  alcoholism. 

One  of  the  popular  activities  during  the  Home  and  FamiK 
Life  unit  is  a  panel  discussion  on  some  of  the  problem' 
w  Inch  arise  lx*tween  teen-agers  and  their  parents.  The  panci 
is  composed  of  an  ecpial  numlx*r  of  mothers  and  class  mem¬ 
bers.  The  di.scussions  center  around  such  problems  as: 

Girls  going  out  with  boys  five  or  six  years  their  senior 
Observing  the  curfew.  (Turn  pucei 


A  panel  of  equal  numbers  of  parents  and  students  discuss  problems  which  arise  between  teen-agers  and  their  families. 


Conflicts  on  the  chousing  of  a  college. 

Parents  understanding  the  individual  diflerences  in 
children. 

Smoking  and  drinking. 

Girls  going  to  visit  boys  at  college. 

Girls  working  while  in  high  school. 

EarK  marriage. 

t\pical  c'omment  by  a  mother  after  a  recent  panel  was, 
“Why  can’t  we  do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing?”  .\nother  panel 
which  has  been  helpful  was  on  “Answering  Children’s  Ques¬ 
tions.”  This  was  done  by  a  group  of  mothers  who  have  chil¬ 
dren  of  elementary  and/or  preschool  ages. 

The  studs  of  child  care  and  development  extends  over  a 
IX'riod  of  about  twelve  weeks.  Near  the  end  of  the  unit  the 
girls  are  i>ermitted  to  visit  one  morning  and  one  afternoon 
in  the  primars  grades.  They  are  given  observation  sheets 
to  guide  them  in  getting  an  over-all  picture  of  the  classroom 
and  the  techniques  the  teachers  u.se  in  working  with  the 
children.  Each  girl  chooses  one  child  for  special  observation. 

During  the  first  visit  she  plans  with  the  teacher  some 
activity  she  may  do  the  following  afternoon.  This  might  be 
reading  a  story,  playing  a  game,  teaching  a  song,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  girl  would  feel  secure  in  doing.  This  activity  is 
done  so  that  the  girls  may  have  experience  with  a  group  of 
children  in  contrast  to  baby-sitting  with  one  or  two.  Both  a 
written  and  an  oral  report  of  the  girl’s  experience  as  a  w'hole 
are  made  to  the  class. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  activity  is  that  it  has  proved 
to  f>e  a  motivating  force  for  recruiting  teachers.  In  some 


sch(X)l  systems  w  here  the  space  and  e(iuipmcnt  are  available 
a  play  sc-luxil  in  the  department  has  lieen  a  part  of  the 
program. 

\  wide  variety  of  pamphlets  to  supplement  textbooks  are 
used  Irecause  of  their  up-to-date  information,  low  cost,  and 
appeal  to  students.  The  following  pamphlet  sources  provide 
g(MKl  material  in  the  various  areas  of  Family  Life. 

Education; 

.\iuericaii  Mental  Hygiene  Ass<Ki.ifi()n 
Association  for  Family  Living 

2()9  South  State  Street.  Suite  1426,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Child  Study  .\ssoc-iation 

132  East  74th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Federal  Security  .Agency 

U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mental  Health  Materials  Center,  Inc. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations 

1219  University  Avenue  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 

Public  .Affairs  Pamphlets 

22  East  ;38th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York 

Science  Research  Associates 

•54  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

State  Colleges 


During  discussions  stay  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible  and  have  the  students  do  the  talking. 

We  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  success  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  due  to  the  support  provided  by  the  administration 
of  the  school  and  bv  the  enthusiasm,  understanding,  and 
assistance  of  various  kinds  which  come  from  the  community. 
Both  community  and  administration  support  are  essential  if 
such  a  program  is  to  succeed. 


Each  student  chooses  one  child  tor  observation  on  first  visit. 
On  the  second  visit  she  gets  experience  through  group  activity. 


Su|)t*rinten(lent  of  Documents 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington  2.5.  D.  C 


The  .\ssociation  for  ChildhiHxl  P'ducatioii 
1201  16th  Street.  \.  W..  Wa.shington  6.  D.  C. 

The  Nutrition  P'onndation,  Inc. 

.  99  Park  .\venue.  New  York  16.  New  Y’ork. 

Know  the  Pitfalls 

Teachers  visiting  our  classes  frequently  ask  how  we 
started  the  course  and  what  the  pitfalls  are.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  those  to  whom  this  area  of  teaching  is  new  would 
be: 

Have  complete  backing  from  your  school  administra¬ 
tion-superintendent,  principal,  and  guidanc-e  counselors. 

Interest  a  group  of  parents  who  will  make  suggestions 
and  review  literature. 

Keep  the  first  group  cnimparatively  small. 

Have  the  course  as  an  elective— preferably  for  both  boy  s 
and  girls. 

Use  members  of  your  faculty  as  guest  sj^eakers.  They 
have  much  to.  contribute  and  will  become  interested  in 
your  efforts. 

Invite  parents  to  participate  on  panels  or  to  listen  to 
class  discussions. 

Schedule  a  time  when  members  of  the  class  can  come 
to  you  for  conferences. 

Have  great  vara'ty  in  your  activities  and  presentations. 
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Lucky  puppet  mittens  take  about  three  hours 
to  knit;  complete  kit  by  Columbia  Minerva. 


o  •  O  •••©«•  O  •  *000  •  o#  •  ©oo  •  o* 

Door  is  wrapped  in  green  foil,  trimmed  with 
cardboard  cutouts;  illuminated  at  top  recess. 


These  four  items  are  all  useful,  easy-to-make  Christmas  gifts 
which  can  be  done  with  scraps.  See  instructions  on  page  30. 
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"Sweetheart"  bag  is  young  and 
gay.  Instructions  on  page  30. 


A  gay  addition  to  the  Christmas  scene  for  a 
bedroom  or  gift  table;  instructions,  page  32. 


Green  cardboard  b}ll  has  four  lighted 
clappers  in  gold.  Artificial  greens 
entwined  with  lights  make  the  border. 


Bright,  beautiful,  expensive-looking  candles 
are  easily  made  at  home;  instructions,  page  32. 


Smart  knitting  bag  from  felt 
strips;  instructions,  page  32. 
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Five  pointers  for  handling 

these  fashionable  fabrics 


Knit  fabrics  are  in  the  spotlight  for  this  season.  Now  that 
it  is  possible  to  buy  knits  of  all  kinds  over  the  counter,  the 
home  seamstress  can  make  a  knit  dress  on  her  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  as  easily  as  she  sews  with  broadcloth  or  other  weaves. 
However,  since  knits  are  stretchy,  some  special  handling  is 
necessar\-.  Most  knits  should  be  lined,  to  preserve  their 
shajie;  zigzag  stitching  is  a  great  help  in  all  construction 
IHiints.  Here  are  pointers  on  sewing  with  knits,  from  Marian 
Ross,  Fashion  Director,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company. 


1.  SEAM  FINISHES 

When  lining  fabric,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  flat  seam, 
with  as  little  bulk  as  possible.  After  machine  basting  lining 
and  fabric  together,  to  prevent  slipping,  stitch  seams  with 
a  fine  zigzag  stitch  if  seam  edges  are  not  on  the  grain  line. 
Set  stitch  length  at  15;  set  width  at  2.  Open  seam,  but  do 
not  press.  Lay  fabric  so  one  side  of  seam  allowance  is  free. 
Set  machine  for  a  fine  zigzag  stitch,  with  width  setting  at 
3  and  stitch  length  setting  at  10  stitches  to  the  inch.  Stitch 
along  seam  allowance,  close  to  seam  line,  sewing  lining 
and  fabric  together. 

Trim  away  lining  close  to  this  edge  of  stitching.  If  knit 
fabric  ravels  easily,  overcast  seam  edges  as  follows:  Set 
sewing  machine  for  a  medium  zigzag  stitch,  with  width 
setting  at  3  and  stitch  length  at  12  stitches  to  the  inch. 
Run  line  of  zigzag  stitching  along  very  edge  of  seam 
allowance  to  prevent  ravelling.  Repeat  above  procedures  on 
other  side  of  seam  allowance. 


NEW  KNITS... 


2.  SEAMS  AND  DARTS 

When  knit  fabrics  are  not  lined,  or  when  lining  is  handled 
separateK,  it  is  imperative  to  use  a  fine  width  zigzag  stitch 
for  all  seams  and  darts.  Set  machine  for  a  narrow  bight, 
and  set  your  stitch  length  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
fabric. 

When  you  are  stitching  the  lining  and  the  knit  fabric 
as  one,  the  lining  will  hold  the  knit  fabric  firm  so  that  nor¬ 
mal  straight  stitching  may  Ih*  used  on  seams  that  are  on  the 
grain  line.  However,  zig7.iig  stitching  should  1k'  used  at 
points  of  strain  such  as  underarm  .seams  and  seams  that  are 
off  grain  where  lining  would  also  stretch.  Be  sure  to  over¬ 
cast  all  raw  edges,  including  notches,  with  a  medium  zigzag 
stitch.  Finish  is  shown  only  on  left-hand  side  of  drawing. 
Continue  this  line  of  zigziig  stitching  on  both  edges  of 
seam  allowance. 


3.  FACING  FINISHES 

Staystitching  along  all  curved  edges  of  facings  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  when  working  with  knits,  to  prevent 
stretching  while  working.  Run  line  of  staystitching  along 
neck  edge  of  facing  piece.  Finish  outside  edge  of  facing, 
with  a  medium  zigzag  stitch  or  a  blind  stitch. 
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NEW  STITCHES 


Fashion-conscious  girls  choose  one  of  the  new  ribbed 
knits.  They  adopt  perfectly  to  the  relaxed  lines  of 
a  dress  such  as  this  one  by  Butterick,  No.  8738. 


4.  STAYED  NECKLINE 

When  working  with  a  curved  neckline  in  a  knit  fabric, 
use  staystitching  to  hold  edges  firm.  Use  a  straight  stitch 
for  this  work,  since  straight  stitching  does  not  stretch.  Baste 
seam  tape  to  wrong  side  of  garment,  along  the  curved 
edge  to  hold  shape  of  neckline.  Baste  facing  in  place.  Use 
a  fine  zig&ig  stitch  to  catch  the  edge  of  the  tape  into  the 
seam  as  you  stitch  around  the  neckline.  Clip  and  blend 
seam  allowance;  press  and  turn. 


5.  HEM  FINISHES 

It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  flat  hem  finish  in  a  knit 
garment.  To  achieve  this,  automatic  stitching  is  a  big  a.sset. 
First,  zigzirg  stitch  raw  edges  of  lining  and  fabric  together 
with  width  setting  at  3,  and  stitch  length  at  12  stitches  to 
the  inch.  Finish  hem  by  hand  in  the  usual  wav. 
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Trim  lines  of  sectional  sofa  are  achieved  by  using 
resilient  urethane  foam  for  cushions  and  padding. 


r  POT  AND  STAIN-RESISTANT  FINISHES  are  being 
l)iiilt-in  nr  .ipplie  l  to  inan\  home  furnishings.  These  in- 
cliule  uplK)lster\  fabrics,  caqx'ting.  draperies,  curtains,  and 
u.dl  coverings. 

Most  of  the  fabrics  are  treated  by  the  manufacturer  Itefore 
deli\ery,  but  six-cial  sprays  can  be  applied  by  the  home- 
m.ik.er.  However,  it  is  1h\sI  to  bu\  .i  trcvited  fabric,  sinw 
homo  applications  are  not  always  as  satisfactory. 

PracticalK  all  treated  materials  are  labeled  to  tell  the 
t>iH'  of  soil-resistant  treatment  it  has  rt^ceived.  A  folder  de- 
scriln's  its  ad\antages  and  gives  tips  on  methods  of  care. 
Fabrics  sold  b\  the  \  ard  usually  have  the  information  printed 
on  the  selvage  or  an  accompanying  tag. 

These  finishes  resist  all  water  and  oil-borne  stains.  .\ny 
spills  can  Ix'  blotted  and  will  not  penetrate  the  surfac'e. 
Soil  remains  on  the  surface  where  it  can  be  dusted  off  or 
removed  with  the  vacuum  cleaner.  If  nec'essar\  some  sur- 
fact's,  such  as  vinyl,  can  be  sponged  off  with  warm  water 
and  a  mild  detergent. 


New  surface  treatments  resist  soil 

Easy-Care 


Furnishings 


Easy  care  furnishings  featuring  vinyl  fabrics  are  combined  with  antiques.  Beiges,  mochas,  and  blues 
are  used  in  the  wall  coverings,  floor,  and  upholstery.  Surfaces  are  soil  resistant  and  can  be  washed. 
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Lace  curtains  highlighted  with  Lurex  metallic 
yarns  do  not  require  stretching  or  starching. 


A  new  upholstery  material  called  Trilok  is  used  on 
chair.  It  is  sturdy,  resilient,  and  easy  to  clean. 


Bedroom  is  decorated  with  Fiberglas  curtains  by  Burlington. 
Blue  print  is  hung  behind  bed  and  pink  draperies  are  on  doors. 
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Household 

Care 

Taught  in  connection  with  foods,  these  units 
give  students  wide  practical  experience 

By  ETHEL  M.  PURNELL 


My  household  care  laboratory  has  five  unit 
kitchens  and  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  apartment 
is  furnished  so  the  students  can  have  realistic  home  life  ex- 
perienc-es.  They  practice  the  art  of  homemaking  without 
having  to  make-believe. 

.Main  of  my  students  come  from  homes  where  Ixith 
parents  work,  so  they  have  the  responsibility  of  helping  to 
care  for  their  own  homes.  Our  work  in  the  apartment  helps 
them  to  understand  why  housekeeping  should  Ix'  organized 
to  achieve  efficient  results.  This  classroom  experience  helps 
them  to  do  a  better  job  of  housekeeping  and  homemaking 
for  their  own  families. 

Most  of  my  students’  homes  have  modern  household  ap¬ 
pliances.  However,  few  are  allowed  to  use  them  because 
their  mothers  are  afraid  the  machines  will  be  mishandled. 
Obviously  these  mothers  do  not  take  time  to  explain  to  their 
daughters  the  how’s  and  why’s  of  the  appliances.  Perhaps 
they  don’t  understand  them  very  well  themselves.  So  it’s 
part  of  our  work  to  teach  how  the  appliances  operate.  We 
study  their  safe  use,  how  to  care  for  them  to  get  the  best 
performance  at  the  least  operating  cost. 

Our  course  of  study  is  in  three  units.  The  first  is  divided 
into  ten  areas. 

First  Unit 

1.  The  refrigerator.  How  it  keeps  the  food  cold.  How  the 
frost  on  the  coils  forms.  Why  defrosting  is  necessarx’.  How 
the  new  refrigerators  are  automatically  defrosted.  How  to 
store  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
fish,  and  left-overs.  How  to  clean  the  refrigerator. 

2.  The  stove.  We  take  the  stove  apart  and  discover  how 
it  works.  How  to  care  for  the  top  of  the  stove,  oven,  broiler. 
W'e  learn  how  to  replace  the  parts. 

3.  The  sink.  Why  it  is  important  to  collect  small  food 
particles  in  the  sink  strainer.  Why  grease  should  not  be 
thrown  down  the  drain.  What  to  do  if  the  drain  is  clogged. 

4.  The  washing  machine.  The  basic  principle  of  washing 
clothes  is  discussed.  How  the  machine  gets  the  clothes  clean. 
Different  types  of  machines  and  their  washing  action.  >.’eed 
to  sort  clothing,  distribute  the  load  evenly.  Need  to  measure 
the  soap  or  syndet,  setting  the  dials,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Mrs.  Purnell  is  Chairman,  Home  Economics  Department, 
Hillside  Junior  Hifih  School,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 


We  call  this  course 


Laundry  products  are  compared;  jars  are  set  up  for  tests. 


Girls  bring  garments  from  home  for  laundry  experience. 


Party  for  the  faculty;  Mrs.  Purnell  inspects  the  table. 


When  everyone  is  served,  girls  relax  in  the  living  room. 
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With  careful  planning,  family  and  friends 
will  be  well  fed  but  not  overfed  ^ 

By  IVA  BENNETT  ^ 

IN  OUR  teaching  alM)ut  holiday  eating,  let’s  rememljer 
that  the  Christmas  season  is  one  which  should  leave  ns  ( 
all  with  happy  memories.  There  shonld  lie  no  aftermath  of  4 
illness  or  a  need  to  go  on  a  reducing  diet  because  of  over- 1 
indnlgent'e  in  too  much  or  too  rich  fotxls. 

Nutrition-wise,  meal  planning  should  follow  the  “business- 
as-usual”  pattern,  with  festive  f<XKl  prepared  and  served  to 
perfection.  The  meals  shoidd  contain  foods  which  supply 
aderpiate  protein,  minerals,  arid  vitamins  with  a  minimum 
of  the  high  calorie  foods.  One  protein  fcHKl  (meat,  poultry, 
etc.)  is  sufficient  for  the  main  course,  even  for  the  holiday 
dinner.  The  winter  fruits,  nuts,  and  other  f(X)ds  in  season 
help  to  carry  out  the  traditional  customs  and  make  meals 
nutritious  and  attractive.  If  snacks  are  eaten,  the  focxl 
should  Ih*  light,  and  low  in  fat  and  concentrated  sweets. 

Since  children  are  eager  to  rush  to  the  tree  for  their  gifts 
on  Christmas  morning,  the  usual  breakfast  will  not  hold 
their  interest.  The  meal  should  Ix'  tempting  and  festive,  yet 
nutritious.  It  might  Ix'  grapefnut  halves  with  a  cherry  in 
the  center  or  orange  sections  with  shredded  C(x^onut,  scram¬ 
bled  eggs  with  parsley,  and  cranlx'rry  muffins  or  popovers. 

Cdiristmas  g(xxlies  will  probably  lx-  sampled  before  lunch 
and  dinner  will  lx*  a  bit  more  elaborate  than  usual.  So  the 
holiday  lunch  should  be  a  ver\-  light  meal.  A  fruit  salad 
with  cottage  cheese  is  a  gcxxl  main  dish  for  this  busy  day. 

In  most  homes,  a  bird  is  traditional  at  holiday  time. 
Poultry  stuffing  is  usually  well  st(X'ked  with  calories.  If  the 
bird  is  stuffed,  potatoes  or  starchy  vegetables  should  not 
lx*  ser\ed  with  it.  The  custom  of  sersing  both  sweet  and 
white  potatoes  is  not  desirable  because  they  are  similar  in 
f(xid  values  and  furnish  t(X)  many  calories. 

..  (Continued  on  pofic  34) 
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Serving  and  carving  at  the  table  is  easy  with  the  new  rolled 
ham  that  is  all  meat  with  just  enough  fat  for  excellent  flavor. 

J«n«  Wilton  Kitchen* 


STREAMLINED  HAMS 


-TENDER  .\ND  DELICATELY  FLAVORED,  small,  rolled 
I  hams  are  new  on  the  market.  Free  from  bone  and  gristle, 
they  make  a  festive  dinner  easy  to  prepare  and  serve. 

These  hams  are  taken  from  lean  animals  raised  especially 
to  l>e  meat  prcxluc'ers.  Grain  feeding  of  the  animals  gives 
little  fat  and  more  lean  muscle  meat.  Meat  packers  take 
the  whole  hams,  remove  the  skin,  bones,  gristle,  inner  and 
outer  fat  and  leave  only  enough  fat  for  good  fla\or.  Then 
the  solid  meat  is  rolled  compactly. 

Weighing  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  pounds,  the 
hams  are  just  right  for  the  a\erage  family.  For  those  who 
need  more,  two  may  be  purchased.  The  ham  requires  from 
one  to  one-and-one-quarter  hours  to  heat  through  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Cloves  may  be  inserted,  but  the  outside 
should  never  be  scored. 

Glazes 

.\ny  number  of  glazes  can  be  used.  Here  are  just  a  few 
combinations.  Mix  the  ingredients  and  drizzle  or  pat  them 
over  the  ham  approximately  one-half  hour  before  the  end 
of  cooking  period.  If  a  small  ham  is  used,  divide  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  half. 

One  cup  red  jelly  thinned  with  cup  hot  water. 

One  cup  .strained  apricots,  J*  cup  brown  sugar. 

One  cup  marmalade,  H  cup  honey. 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  1  tsp.  dry  mustard,  2  tbsp.  vinegar. 

One  cup  cranberry  .sauce,  J*  cup  corn  syrup. 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  S  cup  crushed  pineapple. 

After  the  glaze  is  nicely  browned,  transfer  meat  to  a 
heated  platter  garnished  with  fruit  or  greens.  Slice  and 
serve  ham  while  still  hot. 


Rolled  ham  is  precooked,  requires  no  preparation.  Place  in  a 
moderate  oven,  it  can  be  glazed  and  heated  through  in  an  hour. 
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Ker«nn^  Ac  (tSilrn 

Fluffy  white  coconut  adorns  hiqh  sponge  cake  frosted  with  rasp¬ 
berry  icing.  Center  is  garnished  with  seasonal  sprigs  of  holly. 


Banana  cake  com¬ 
bined  with  toasted 
pecans  and  iced 
with  brown  butter 


niUbury  Companj' 

Pepparkakor  originated  in  Swe¬ 
den;  hang  on  gay  wooden  tree. 


Three-dimensional  Christmas  tree 
cookies;  a  conversation  piece. 


.V  tl 


Mystery  fruitcake  features  a  novel  mixing  method  and  sur¬ 
prise  ingredient  that  makes  it  exceptionally  easy  to  prepare. 

Recipes  and  directions  appear  on  page 


\' 
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'"And  all  through  the  house  .  .  /' 


Safety  for  the  Holidays 


COLORFUL  LIGHTS  AND  DECORATIONS  add  to  the 
festivities  of  the  holiday  season,  but  they  can  turn  a 
^ay  c'elebration  into  a  holcx’aust.  Frayed  wires,  overloaded 
circuits,  and  combustible  decorations  are  hazards  that  can 
Ik  avoided, 

A  brief  lesson  on  safety  with  demonstrations  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  during  the  preholiday  school  days  when  students  are 
helping  to  decorate  the  classroom. 

.\Lui\  fires  start  with  Christmas  trees.  It  is  essential  that 
a  fresh  tree  be  selected.  The  needles  should  be  green  and 
flexible.  Spray  the  tree  with  a  fireproofing  mixture  and  allow 
to  dn. .  Keep  it  moist  by  placing  it  in  a  container  filled 
uith  moist  sand  or  water.  .\s  soon  as  it  appears  dry,  the 
tree  should  be  discarded. 

Make  sure  the  tree  stand  is  sturdy.  Place  the  tree  in  a 
c(K)l  area  away  from  radiators,  fireplaces,  and  other  warm 
places.  Do  not  put  it  near  draperies,  curtains,  or  other  com¬ 
bustible  materials.  Never  place  it  in  a  stair  well.  If  fire 
(xcurs,  it  will  mushroom  and  spread  to  all  flrrors  of  the 
building.  Keep  trees  away  from  doorways  where  they  may 
tip  and  block  the  exit. 

Decorations  around  the  base  of  the  tree  should  be  fire- 
pr(K)f.  If  cotton  cloth  is  used,  it  should  be  fireproofed  by 
dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  two  (juarts  water  mixed  with 
seven  ounces  lx)rax  and  three  ounc'cs  lx)ric  acid. 

Lights  and  cords  should  be  checked  ahead  of  time  and  re¬ 
placed  as  necessan,-.  Never  use  cords  and  sockets  that  are 
frayed  or  broken.  First  examine  cords,  then  plug  them  in. 
Jiggle  the  wire  a  little  at  each  soc'ket,  if  the  light  goes  out, 
here  may  lx*  a  loose  connection. 

Extension  cords  must  be  checked  as  carefully  as  the 
strings  of  lights.  Keep  cords  out  of  the  way,  but  do  not  hide 
them  under  rugs  or  wrap  them  around  the  tree. 

.\ttach  lights  securely.  Make  them  stand  upright  without 


touching  the  tree  or  decorations.  Check  tree  for  brown 
spots  around  lights.  Move  lights  if  necessary.  Turn  off  lights 
when  the\  get  too  hot.  Never  allow  lights  to  burn  when  you 
leave  the  house. 

For  outd(X)r  lighting,  use  weatherproofed  equipment,  .-^n 
outdoor  socket  insulated  against  moisture  is  safer  than  string¬ 
ing  an  extension  cord  through  an  open  window.  .\nd,  of 
c-ourse,  use  a  steady  laddei. 

General  Safety  Hints 

If  candles  are  used  as  a  table  decoration,  keep  them  a\s  ay 
from  c-ombustible  materials.  Never  let  them  burn  t(X)  low. 
It  is  safer  not  to  use  lighted  candles  for  any  purpose. 

Discard  all  wrapping  paper  immediately  by  placing  it  in 
a  firepr(X)f  container.  A  hoirsehold  wastebasket  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  fire  hazard  when  filled  with  wrappings. 

Supply  plenty  of  ash  trays  and  empty  them  often  into  fire- 
proofed-metal  containers. 

Keep  pathways  and  stairs  clear  of  Ixixes,  gifts,  and  toys. 

Know  the  number  of  your  fire  department.  Keep  a  fire 
extinguisher  in  a  convenient  place. 

Do  not  overload  circuits.  Keep  extra  fuses  handy  and  a 
flashlight  w'ithin  reaching  distance. 

Preparing  the  Christmas  feast  makes  the  kitchen  a  very 
busy  place  and  it  can  be  a  hazardous  one  too.  To  avoid  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  kitchen,  be  safety  conscious  at  all  times.  Do 
the  meal  planning  and  preparation  ahead  of  time. 

Turn  handles  of  cooking  utensils  to  back  of  the  range. 
Keep  knives  and  sharp  instruments  out  of  reach.  Have  plent> 
of  pot  holders  and  clear  a  space  for  hot  dishes,  pots,  and 
pans.  Use  a  safe  stepladder  to  reach  high  shelves. 

If  you  teach  your  students  these  safety  precautions  and 
practice  them  yourself,  the  Christmas  season  w'ill  be  safe 
and  merry  for  all. 
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The  Electrolux  vacuum  features  an  automatic  device  to 
stop  the  machine  when  self-sealing  dustbag  is  filled. 


YOU  CAN’T  TELL  a  vac\ium  cleaner  by  its  shape  any 
more.  Before  they  rec-eived  the  attentions  of  industrial 
designers,  vacuum  cleaners  came  in  two  styles— the  tank 
and  the  upright.  The  home  cleaning  experts  recommended 
the  upright  for  rug  cleaning  and  the  tank  for  above  the 
H(K)r  dusting. 

Now  there  is  a  wider  selection.  In  addition  to  uprights 
and  tanks  there  are  round,  rectangular,  s(juare,  and  oval¬ 
shaped  cleaners.  .All  are  designed  for  multipurpose  cleaning. 

The  upright  has  not  changed  much  in  shape,  but  it  is 
restyled  with  handsome  lines  and  attractive  colors.  Me¬ 
chanical  improvements  make  it  efficient  and  easier  to 
handle.  One  manufacturer  has  installed  a  two-sjx'ed  motor 
w  Inch  gives  extra  strong  suction  when  attachments  are  used. 

Tank  Cleaners 

Many  new  features  have  been  added  to  the  tank-type 
cleaners  this  year.  More  powerful  suction  is  a  great  aid  to 
general  cleaning  efficiency.  Some  manufacturers  now  feature 
a  .special  motorized  attachment  for  cleaning  rugs.  These 
are  operated  b\  a  small  motor  built  into  the  attachment 
head.  Some  are  air-powered  while  others  are  electrically 
operated.  The  attachment  is  larger  and  heavier  than  any 
other.  It  contains  a  re\ol\ing  brush,  and  motor  housing. 
Most  have  wheels  for  easy  maneuverability.  .Another  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  rug  cleaning  nozzle  features  a  beater  action 
which  loosens  emlx'dded  dirt  from  carpet  fibers. 

.All  cleaners  have  long  flexible  hoses  which  swivel  at  any 
angle  and  several  wands  of  different  shapes  and  lengths  to 
make  .dl  cleaning  areas  accessible.  .Most  tanks  are  mounted 
on  wheels  or  gliders  so  that  they  can  be  moved  easily.  Many 
ha\e  handles  for  carrying  and  storage. 

Disposable  dustbags  are  used  in  all  types  of  cleaners. 
One  manufacturer  uses  a  .self-sealing  dustbag.  The  cleaner 
is  designed  to  stop  operating  when  the  dustbag  is  too  full 
for  efficient  operation.  It  also  has  a  device  which  prevents 
operation  if  the  dustbag  is  not  in  place. 

.All  tanks  and  uprights  come  with  a  variety  of  attach¬ 
ments.  These  include  crevice  t(M)ls,  upholstery  and  wall 
brushes.  Optional  equipment  includes  sprayer  and  moth¬ 
proofing  attachments. 


Special  attachment  on  Lewyt  has  electrically 
operated  brush  for  more  efficient  rug  cleaning. 


Upright  vacuum  by  Hoover  has  two-speed  motor 
to  give  high-powered  cleaning  with  attachments. 
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Household  Care 

(Continued  from  fuige  24) 

5.  The  dryer.  We  discuss  the  basic 
principles  of  dr\  ing  clothes.  How  to  set 
the  controls.  How  to  choose  the  projier 
temperature  and  time.  How  and  when 
to  cxrllect  lint.  W’hy  most  machines  have 
to  he  vented. 

6.  The  vacuum  cleaner.  How  it 
works.  How  to  operate  it  and  use  all  of 
the  attachments  to  best  advantage.  How 
to  clean  and  store  it. 

7.  The  electric  toaster.  How  it  op¬ 
erates.  Why  we  do  not  use  a  metal 
object  to  remove  bread  from  it.  How  to 
keep  it  clean  inside  and  out.  Safe  use 
of  all  electrical  appliances. 

8.  The  electric  food  mixer.  How  it 
operates.  How  many  different  ways  it 
can  be  used.  How  to  care  for  the  lieater, 
bowls,  etc.  Why  we  use  a  rubber 
scraper. 

9.  The  steam/dry  iron.  How  it  op¬ 
erates.  How  and  when  to  use  steam  or 
dr\  iron.  The  advantages  of  each.  How¬ 
to  care  for  and  store  the  iron. 

How  do  all  of  these  appliances  help 
the  homemaker  of  tcnlay?  I  ask  my  stu¬ 
dents  what  they  think  their  lives  would 
be  like  if  they  did  not  have  all  of  these 
aids.  They  can’t  imagine  how-  a  home 
could  be  without  them. 

10.  Other  household  equipment.  This 
includes  basic  equipment  such  as  mops, 
brooms,  brushes,  dustpans,  carpet 
sweepers,  etc.  How  to  use  them  and 
clean  them  before  storing.  Placing  the 
tool  neatly  in  the  closet. 

Second  Unit 

Unit  two  is  on  laundry  and  house¬ 
hold  cleaning  materials.  It  is  divided 
into  five  areas. 

1.  Polishes,  waxes,  and  other  clean¬ 
ing  materials.  We  display  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  as  can  be  purchased. 
Girls  bring  various  brands  from  home. 
We  read  the  labels,  discuss  the  prices, 
then  set  out  to  discover  what  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are.  Girls  polish  different  sur¬ 
faces  with  similar  cleaning  materials 
and  compare  the  results.  Is  there  a 
differenc-e  in  the  polished  surface? 
Which  cleaner  should  we  use?  Win? 
Is  price  alw-ays  an  indication  of  a  gcwxl 
cleaner? 

2.  Laundry  products  such  as  soaps, 
syndets,  water  softeners,  bleaches,  blu¬ 
ings,  clothing  softeners,  and  starches. 
We  discuss  the  difference  between  a 
soap  and  a  s\ndet.  The  girls  are  always 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  synthetic  de¬ 
tergents  they  are  using  are  not  soaps. 
When  do  w-e  use  each?  A  discussion  of 
hard  and  soft  water  follows.  We  have 
jars  set  up  to  show  the  sudsing  ability 
of  soaps,  high-sudsing  and  low-sudsing 


detergents  under  var>  ing  conditions  of 
hiu-d  and  soft  water. 

Just  recently,  we  presented  our  dis¬ 
play  with  explanatu)ns  of  laundry  tech¬ 
niques  at  a  P.T..\.  meeting.  The  parents 
asked  questions  of  our  girls  which  they 
were  able  to  answer. 

3.  Hand  laundering  techniques.  I 
demonstrate  the  washing  of  sweater, 
stoc'kings,  drip-dry  blouse  or  dress.  1 
show  how  to  starch,  sprinkle,  and  iron 
articles  of  clothing.  The  girls  bring  in 
a  garment  to  lx*  laundered.  Each  has  an 
opportunity  to  starch,  sprinkle,  and  iron 
a  blouse  during  the  course  of  the  term. 

4.  Bed  making,  linens.  We  make  up 
the  studio  Ixxl  in  our  living  room.  .Most 
of  my  students  have  to  make  their  own 
beds  before  they  go  to  sclux)!.  .-Ml  the 
techniques  are  demonstrated  and  each 
girl  gets  her  turn  at  this  job. 

•5.  Gare  of  rugs,  carpets,  and  scatter 
rugs.  The  hardwood  fl(X)r.  short  dis¬ 
cussion  is  held  and  we  refer  to  the 
cleaning  equipment  and  materials  men¬ 
tioned  earlier. 

Students  are  asked  to  do  the  follow¬ 
ing  at  home  with  mother’s  permission: 
clean  the  refrigerator,  clean  the  stove, 
use  the  vacuum  cleaner,  clean  a  room, 
do  the  family  laundry. 

Third  Unit 

When  we  finish  this  phase  of  the 
course,  we  start  our  regular  units  on 
fotxl  preparation.  First  the  basic  rou¬ 
tines  are  taught.  Then  one  group  is  as¬ 
signed  on  a  rotating  basis  to  the  apart¬ 
ment.  while  the  other  five  groups  pre¬ 
pare  the  food  lesson.  The  girls  are 
proud  of  the  apartment.  They  bring  in 
fresh  flowers,  arrange*,  the  furniture  in 
different  ways,  and  u^se  it  for  relaxing 
when  work  is  done.  Qften  they  discuss 
their  homes  and  families  while  the\ 
rest  in  the  apartment.  The  girls  look 
forward  to  the  hospitality  unit  when  we 
plan  and  execute  a  sinfiple,  inexpensive, 
and  attractive,  buffet  part>-.  We  use 
Co-ed  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  this. 

So  you  see,  our  apartment  is  not  just 
an  adornment  to  the  homemaking  lab¬ 
oratory.  It  is  a  vital  and  useful  part  of 
our  program.  I  like  the  term  “labora¬ 
tory”  since  we  actually  test  different 
methtxls  and  products.  We  do  this  with 
foods  as  well  as  cleaning  materials. 
However,  we  have  one  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  laboratories  in  that 
we  can  eat  and  enjo\-  many  of  our  “ex¬ 
periments.”  When  students  take  the 
results  home  they  influence  their  fami¬ 
lies  too. 

A%  an  additional  interest  the  brighter 
students  study  interesting  careers  in 
home  economics.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
our  junior  high  schools  we  can  start  re¬ 
cruiting  girls  for  this  exciting  and  stim¬ 
ulating  profession. 


Bright  Ideas 

(Continued  from  ;xige  19) 

Embroidered  Novelties 

Cut  out  all  pieces  of  pattern  with 
pinking  shears  from  shocking  pink  felt. 

Coat  Hanger 

1.  Cover  h(X)k  of  hanger  by  stitching 
two  straight  strips  of  felt  S"  wide  b> 
8)*"  together,  using  matching  thread  and 
BO  2!t  Stitch  on  your  Singer  Slant-O- 
.Matic.  Leave  open  lU"  at  the  end.  Slip 
over  h(X)k  of  hanger  and  tack  open  ends 
together  at  bottom  of  hanger, 

2.  For  lacing.'*'stitch  ’4"  x  24"  felt 
strips  on  both  edges  with  same  stitch. 

3.  Tack  circles  of  felt  where  indi¬ 
cated,  using  chartreuse  thread  and  one 
BM  .5  Stitch  for  each  circle. 

4.  Make  buttonholes  for  lacing. 

5.  Stitch  marked  piec'cs  to  unmarked 
pieces  around  stitching  line  with  char¬ 
treuse  thread  and  B\  5  Stitch. 

6.  Complete  as  patttem. 

Cases 

1.  Embroider  large  design  on  spec¬ 
tacle  case;  small  design  of  make-up  and 
comb  case. 

2.  Using  chartreuse  thread  and  Stitch 
BN  5,  embroider  around  edges  of  all 
cases. 

3.  Make  up  ca.ses  by  stitching  to¬ 
gether  with  straight  stitching  inside 
decorative. 

Sweetheart  Bag 

Sewn  and  quilted  on  the  Singer  Slant- 
O-Matic.  (Continued  on  page  32) 


Design  detail  for  embroidered  novelties. 
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i  For  the  Home  j 


Care  of  Marble 

Oiu’  of  the  best  w  ays  to  keep  marble- 
topped  furniture  attractive  is  to  clean 
it  often.  It  should  be  washed  frerjuentU 
w  ilh  a  clean  cloth  and  lukew  arm  water. 
.\  mdil  deterj»ent  may  be  u.sed  occasion- 
alK  to  remo\e  accumulated  soil. 

Even  though  marble  appears  hard, 
it  is  porous  and  w  ill  show  scratches  and 
stains.  Mats  or  pads  placed  under  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  table  will  protect  the  pol¬ 
ished  surface.  Spilled  foods  and  liquids 
should  l)e  wiped  up  immediately.  Pro¬ 
longed  contact  of  acid  fruit  juice  or 
foods  containing  vinegar  will  etch  the 
surface.  If  scratches  and  etching  are 
deep,  the  marble  may  need  repolishing 
b\  a  commercial  concern. 

laundry  Help 

Brown  stains  in  fabrics  are  often 
caused  by  dissolved  iron  and  manga¬ 
nese  in  the  water  combining  with 
chlorine  bleach.  To  overcome  this 
w  ashday  problem,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
stop  using  bleach.  Simply  put  Calgon 
water  conditioner  into  the  water  before 
adding  bleach.  For  best  results  use 
bleach  only  in  the  wash  water.  First 
add  Calgon.  the  detergent,  and  then  the 
bleach.  If  bleach  is  used  in  the  rinse 
water,  the  water  conditioner  should  be 
dissolved  first. 

New  Look 

Delicate  tracery  in  a  lacelike  pattern 
enhances  the  19.59  line  of  refrigerators 
b\  Frigidaire.  This  feminine  look  is 
achieved  without  sacrificing  the  func¬ 
tional  styling  of  straight  lines  and 
s(juared-ofF  edges.  The  new  models 
c  .me  in  five  colors— copper,  turquoise, 
charcoal  gray,  pink,  and  yellow.  .\11 
are  available  with  right  or  left  doors. 


Preview  of  the  1959  model  Frigidaire  re¬ 
frigerator  with  delicate  lacework  styling. 


The  top  models  in  this  line  feature 
the  Frost-proof  refrigeration  system. 
NN’ith  this  system  frost  never  forms— not 
even  in  the  freezer  section.  Dry  frigid 
air,  forced  through  the  freezer  .section, 
whisks  away  heat  and  moisture.  The 
air  is  drawn  from  the  freezer  over  be¬ 
low  zero  temperature  coils.  Heat  and 
moisture  are  removed,  the  air  is  chilled 
and  then  recirculated. 

Convenient  Packaging 

Table  napkins  by  Kleenex  are  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  new  box  pretty  enough  to  be 
used  at  the  table.  The  box  converts 
into  a  pair  of  self-service  dispensers. 


It  is  perforated  all  around  the  center 
and  separates  into  sections  each  con¬ 
taining  25  folded  napkins. 


New  box  for  Kleenex  napkins  separates 
into  two  sections  for  table  service. 
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If  lack  of  modern  equipment  hampers  your 
teaching,  let  Hamilton  Beach  bring  your 
home  economics  department  up  to  date. 

These  dependable,  modern  appliances 
save  time  and  work  in  laboratory  sessions, 
jjermit  you  to  teach  the  newest  methods  of 
food  preparation  and  make  class  work  more 
interesting  for  your  students. 

And  only  Hamilton  Beach  guarantees  all 
of  its  appliances  for  five  full  years— four 
years  longer  than  others  because  they’re 
built  four  times  better.  Modernize  with 
Hamilton  Beach! 

NEW!  HAMILTON  BEACH 

Automatic  Electric  Food  Grinder 


It's  an  Electric  Food  Grinder 


Electric 


Can  Opener 


Everything  works 


Salad  Maker 


It's  an 


hamiodm  beach 


cJtif  d  for  every 

up-to-date  test  kitchen  and 
Home  Economics  Dept. 

Coupon  SoctlonI 


Otese,  HAMILTON  aSACH  CO.,  A  division  of  SCOVILL  Mfg.  CO.,  Naclno.  Wis. 
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Bright  Ideas  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  fxige  30) 


Materials 

%  vd.  36"  N’elveteen 
•4  yd.  36"  Taffeta 
!♦  yd.  White  Cotton  Flannel 
1  .Neckline  Talon  Zipper— 14" 

Embroidery 

1.  Back  the  X’elveteen  with  cotton 
Hannel. 

2.  Set  Slant-O-Matic  for  FR  2  stitch 
-25. 

3.  Using  black  thread,  embroider  ver- 
ticalK  over  the  whole  of  material  with 
4"  spacing  In'tween  rows  of  stitching. 

Cuttinfi  Instructions 

1.  Cut  three  pieces  of  pattern  -1  in 
both  quilted  material  and  lining. 


3Vj" 


Girls  love  the  little  "Sweetheart"  bag. 

2.  Cut  one  piece  of  pattern  -2  in 
lx)th  (juilted  material  and  lining. 

3.  Cut  a  true  bias  piece  2"  x  15" 
from  (juilted  fabric  for  a  handle. 

4.  Ciit  a  piece  of  cardlxiard  as  -2 
pattern  and  cut  off  Ji"  seam  allowance 
all  around. 

Sewing  lii'itructions 

1.  Matching  notches,  stitch  three  side 
pieces  together  and  top  stitch  both  sides 
of  seams.  Repeat  for  a  lining. 

2.  Plac'e  right  side  of  zipper  to  right 
side  of  side  sections,  matching  ends  of 
zipper  to  small  hole  markings.  Stitch. 

3.  Matching  markings,  stitch  top  to 
side  section  between  ends  of  zipper. 

4.  Stitch  other  side  of  zipper  to  edge 
of  top.  Press  seam  open  and  top  stitch 
Ix'tween  ends  of  zipi^er. 

5.  Make  handle  by  turning  both 
edges  of  bias  strip  in  and  fold  again 
in  center.  Slip  stitch  folded  edges.  L(K)p 
ends  to  form  a  knot  and  whip  stitch 
together.  Stitch  knot  to  cimter  of  top. 

6.  Place  cardboard  between  top  and 
lining  and  slip  switch  lining  to  zipper 
tape. 

Knitting  Bag 

The  bag  is  made  up  of  strips  of  felt, 
a  zjpper,  and  one  package  of  Boiltex 
rickrack.  The  sides  take  four  pieces  of 
3S  X  12J*-inch  felt.  The  top  and  bottom 
are  made  of  3/S-inch  scpiare  pieces  with 
cardboard  in  l>etween  for  extra  firmness. 

.\  10-inch  dress-type  zipper  is  in- 


Let's  Decorate  a  Cake 

by  Harriet  Chelmo 

A  practical,  how-to-do-it  book  with  emphasis 
on  illustrations,  charts  and  patterns.  The 
author,  a  professional  caterer  and  teacher  has 
included  her  special  recipes  for  icing  and  cakes. 

$4.95 

order  from  postpaid 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

6th  and  Cedar  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


serted  in  the  c'enter  of  a  side  piece  and 
is  then  attached  to  the  handle,  so  that 
the  bag  will  never  come  open  while  be¬ 
ing  carried. 

The  handle  is  made  of  two  strips  of 
felt  %  X  16}i  inches.  Rickrack  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  is  inserted  while  stitching 
the  pieces  together. 

This  knitting  bag  is  handy,  attractive, 
and  unusually  sturdy. 

Christmas  Candles 

Prepare  two  one-cpiart  milk  cartons 
by  taking  off  tops  and  washing  thor¬ 
oughly.  Punch  holes  in  center  of  Ixtttom. 
Run  a  knotted  cord  through  hole  and 
secure  at  top  bv  wrapping  around  a 
pencil  which  is  placed  across  the  top  of 
the  carton. 


Lovely  holiday  candles  are  easy  to  make. 


Melt  l?i  lbs.  of  household  paraffin  for 
each  mold.  .Add  3!*  teasp(X)ns  all  pur¬ 
pose  dye.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir 
three  to  fi\e  minutes.  Pour  melted  col¬ 
ored  wax  into  mold.  .Allow  to  harden 
for  12  hours.  Vnmold  b\  peeling  oil 
carton,  (dip  off  the  knot  at  the  base  ol 
the  candle. 

Decorate  with  glitter  or  .serpiins  b\ 
applying  with  household  cement.  Or 
appl\  frosted  whipped  wax. 

To  make  w  hipj>ed  wax,  allow  colored 
wax  to  c(x)l  until  there  is  a  film  formed 
.  on  top.  Whip  gently  with  a  fork  until 
wax  is  of  a  thick  frosting  consistence. 
Apply  to  candle  (piickly.  If  it  iH'comes 
t<x)  firm  to  spread,  melt  it  and  then  whip 
again. 

Lampshade  Cover 

sparkling,  feminine  garnish  for  a 
girl’s  lx*drix)m.  A  double  layer  of  net  is 
gathered  onto  a  velvet  riblxm.  It’s 
decked  in  holly  leaves  and  berries  cut 
from  Bondex  iron-on  tape.  P'trr  the  holK. 
pattern,  use  an>  old  Christmas  card  or 
‘  gift-w  rapping  paper.  Cut  from  the  tape. 

I  then  press  on.  and  either  sew  or  past* 
sequins  to  the  berries  for  a  final  touch. 
You’ll  need  a  piece  of  net  twice  the 
depth  of  vour  lamp  and  alxnit  twice 
its  bottom  circumference.  Green  and 
I  red  Bondex  is  available  in  individual 
packets  or  in  a  multi-color  assortment, 
and  one  packet’s  plenty  unless  you’re 
planning  to  make  this  a  very  elaborat*- 
project. 
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Make  a  Merry  Cake 

(Coutinneii  from  fHtfic  27) 
Christmas-Tree  Cookies 

nip  shorlniinic  *4  nip  milk 


1  rup  sugar  1  Isp.  fin  sriiig  • 

1  egg  2'g  nip*  siftcil  flour  1 

(please  print) 

H  l*p.  sail  I 

Blend  shortening,  egg,  milk,  and  flavoring.  Gradually  stir  ! 

firy 

Zone 

_ State.  _ 

the  d(m'j!i  into  four  parts.  Make  two  ecKikies  at  a 
time  in  this  manner:  HoII  out  clongli  to  ii-inch  thickness 
on  w.ixed  paper,  (ait  into  two  triangnlar-shaivd  trees  with 
wide  saw-tiK)tlu‘d  edpes.  Make  tlie  trees  ten  indies  hid' 
and  six  inches  wide  at  the  base.  Do  not  include  trunk.  On 
one.  start  from  the  jx-ak  and  cut  down  4  indies  and 
ri'iiiove  a  strip  '•  inch  wide.  On  the  second,  start  from  tlie 
center  of  base  and  cut  np  six  inches.  Hemove  a  strip  'i  inch 
wide. 

Transfer  donjjii  still  on  w.ixetl  paper  to  a  bakim;  sheet 
and  bake  in  3To°  F.  oven  for  S  to  10  minutes.  CikiI,  but 
n-move  waxed  paper  while  cookies  are  still  warm.  .Assemble 
two  cookies  by  fittiii"  the  slots  together.  Decorate  with 
decor.itors'  icing. 


Drcorutor*'  Icing 

Blend  1  Clip  sifted  confectioners’  sugar,  '»  tcasixHin  s.ilt 
and  h  teaspoon  H.ivoring  with  enough  milk  or  water  to 
make  .i  smooth  paste.  Tint  with  a  drop  or  two  of  fixid 
coloring. 


Mystery  Fruitcake 


I  pkg.  bones  «piee. 

selloss.  ssliile.  or  nesil’s 
{(Mill  ruke  mix 
4  riip«  riiiidieil  mixed 
friiil 

'  j  eiip  ssbide  red  eandied 
rlierries 


'  Clip  whole  jtreen 
eandied  rlierrie'* 

I  '  j  eiips  seedless  raisin* 
I  eiip  dales,  eiil 
I '  ^>  eiips  peean  liaises 
I  pkjE.  niifTs  while 
frosiioK  mix 


Make  cake  .is  tlirecteil  on  paek.ige.  CiHil.  (Tumble  into 
l.irge  bowl  and  .idd  fruit  .mil  mit*.  M.ike  fbifh'  white  frost¬ 
ing  mix  according  to  p.uk.ige  directions  .mil  .idd  to  bowl 
Toss  together  until  mixture  is  il.mip  .mil  bli'iideil  together 
I’.ick  tiglitlx  iiito  two  foil-liiu'd  lo.if  p.ms.  I’.it  ilown  with' 
buttered  h.mds  until  smooth,  (aixer  c.ike  with  foil  .mil  chill 
in  refriger.itor  .it  le.ist  21  hours.  (!.ike  improves  if  stored 
longer,  d.ike  shor.ld  1h'  kept  ref riger.ited.  .Sliie  with  sh.irp 
knife  and  serve  cold.  M.iki's  b'i-lb.  i.ike. 


Banana  Pecan  Cake 

’g  rii|i  (fuels  ehopped  I  pkg.  hanana  rake  mix 

pi'eans  I'l  nips  water 

1  ihsp.  hiiller  2  eggs,  iinbealen 

.Add  pecans  to  butter  in  p.m.  place  over  low  heat,  .mil  • 
stir  occ.Lsion.illv'  until  to.isteil.  Set  aside  to  cool.  Kmptv 
c.ike  mix  into  bowl.  Aild  vv.iter  and  eggs.  Be.it  ■>  minutes 
until  smiKith  anil  cre.imv.  Stir  in  toasted  jx-caiis.  Pour  b.it- 
ter  into  two  round  H-inch  layer  pans,  I'i  inches  deep,  which 
h.ive  Ix'cii  greased  .ind  Houred  on  Ivottoms  and  sides.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  350°  F'.  40-45  minutes,  (axil  l.iyers. 

(Cotitinm'd  on  pofic  3i) 
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Abbott  Laboratories 

North  Chkogo.  IllinoU 

P'eaic  send  inc,  without  charge:  (  )  New  }2-page  recipe 

booklet.  Ctlorif -i4i mg  Recipes  uUb  Sucsryl.  (If  vou 
desire  more  than  one  copy,  indicate  how  many  ) 

(  '  )Two  sample  bottles  of  Sucaryl  tablets. 


100  0«<.  50  PHI 


ALEX.  LEE  WALLAU/  INC. 

11  last  36th  Str*«t 
Now  York  16,  Now  York 


iBWue^DooiT 


Please  send  me 
SCXIKS.” 


Title  or  Dept.: 


School  or  Organization:. 


AU  AAOUT  SOCKSI 
(inclwding  yom  onel  (Ibor  chart) 

_ copies  of  Bonnie  Ooon's  4-page  folder,  "ALL  ABOUl 


(please  print) 


1M  Doc.  S«  PHlI 


^  //*  TEACHING  AIDS 

^CUtJpOtUA,  FREE 

TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 

Cwdya  CaapMI.  Hm*  EsMwaiet  OenartiiiMt 
CaoaMI  Seiia  CMSMay,  Dtat.  PH-12.  Cao*M  I,  N.  1. 

Plnie  Mihl  uc  a  free  ropy  at  Caapbell't  new  M-tMf*  hankM.  ■'WONDKKFIX  WATS  WITII 
HOITOC’  Mil  supplrmenury  a-pace  "MODEHN  MEAL  PLAXMMl  WITH  SOfP"  foe 
•tii'lrnl..  <laarrlh«l  on  pan  S  (lliail  of  M  rap'af  aaeh  orjarl. 

_ _ Nvaibar  af  StuOaala 


Campbell  Soup  Company  Ll<L.  New  Toromo  (Xilarki.  CaiMMla. 

14S  Doc.  S«  PHI 


Jane  Ashley,  Dept.  D-12 

Box  1680,  Church  Stroot  Post  OfWco 
New  York  46,  Now  York 

Please  send - copies  of  Jane  Ashlev's  leaflet,  "The  Basic  An  of  Frying" 

for  distribution  to  my  students. 


(please  print) 


School _ 

Add  res< _ 


1S«  Doc.  SB  PHB 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42 11(1  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Make  a  Merry  Cake 

(Continued  from  fHifie  33) 

Rrmrn  Butler  Frogling 

Brdwn  6  tablespoons  butter  in  s.iueepan  o\er  medium 
lieat.  Gradually  add  almut  2  cups  silted  confectioners’ 
sugar,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  5j  tea- 
sjxKin  vanilla  and  1  tablespoon  milk,  beating  until  sm(K)th. 
■Add  1  more  cup  sifted  confectioners’  sugar  and  2  table-. 
sp<H)ns  milk  alternately,  until  of  right  consistency  to  spread. 
Spread  between  layers  and  on  top  and  sides  of  cake.  Garnish 
with  toasted  pecan  halves. 

Coconut  Cloud  Coke  ! 

ft  eggs,  separuted  .3  ibsp.  rold  water 

I  >  •>  rups  granulated  sugar  1  tsp.  \anilla 
1  •  rups  sifted  flour 

Be.it  egg  >olks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored.  .Add  sugar 
gradually.  Beat  for  6  minutes  stopping  to  scrape  sides  of 
bowl.  .Add  water  1  tablespoon  at  a  time  wliile  la-ating. 
-Add  vanilla,  mix  well. 

In  a  separate  bowl  Iseat  egg  whites  with  salt  until  stiff 
but  not  dry.  Place  egg  whites  on  top  of  yolk  mixture. 
Sift  flour  oxer  mixture  and  fold  in.  Pour  into  8-inch  tulxe 
pan  and  bake  in  3.50°  F.  oven  for  one  hour.  Turn  upside 
down  to  ctx>l. 

Ragpherry  F rogting 

Drain  juice  from  box  of  frozen  raspberries.  Puree  berries. 
.Add  2  tablespoons  butter  and  6  cups  confectioners’  sugar, 
one  cup  at  a  time.  .Add  1  tiblespoon  lemon  juice.  Beat 
until  smooth.  Split  cake  into  three  layers  and  frost.  Dust 
with  one  can  coconut. 

I  Pepparkakor 

3*^  cups  sifted  flour 

1  Isp.  soda 
1*'2  Isps.  ginger 
1  \'2  Isps.  riniianion 

1  Isp.  cloves 

I4  tsp.  ground  cardamon 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Cream  butter  or  margarine 
and  sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  .Add  egg.  molasses  and 
orange  rind.  Beat  well.  Stir  in  dry  ingredients  gradually. 
Mix  until  well  blended.  Cover  and  chill  dough  overnight. 

Roll  out  on  well  floured  Isoard  to  *8-inch  thickness.  Cut 
into  shapes  with  a  varietv  of  cookie  cutters.  Place  on 
greased  baking  sheets.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.) 
8-10  minutes.  Decorate  with  confectioners’  sugar  frosting. 


Happy  Holiday  Eating 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

If  a  rich  dessert  such  as  a  plum  pudding  or  mince 
pie  is  on  the  holiday  dinner  menu,  the  rest  of  the  • 
meal  of  course  should  be  low  in  fat  and  starchy  foods. 

Low-Calorie  Eggnogs 

Boys  and  girls  may  feel  left  out  at  the  Open  House 
parties  when  eggnog  made  with  liquor  is  served.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  special  punch  bowl  for  the  youngsters  and  let  ’ 
them  play  host  to  their  friends.  The  following  recipes 
will  make  a  big  hit  with  them. 


cup  hiiller  or 
margarine 
cup  ^ugar 

1  egg.  unbeaten 
*i  cup  molasses 

2  l^p^,  t>range  rind, 
grated 
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Oraun'e  Efcgnog 

6  ricft  ^olk!^  1  qt.  milk 

6  vgg  Hhil<‘!>.  lu-alcn  1  ihsp.  Kralfd  oranfc*'  rind 
.ru|i!>  oranicr  jiiirr  >4  ru|>  MUfcar 

Combine  the  egg  yolks,  orange  juice,  and  half  of  the 
sugar.  Beat.  .\dd  remaining  sugar  ti,  egg  whites  and  beat 
until  stiff.  Fold  this  into  the  orange  juice  mixture  and  add 
grated  orange  rind.  Garnish  with  a  bit  of  the  beaten  egg 
white  and  orange  rind  which  has  Ix-en  reserved.  Makes 
12-16  servings. 

To  reduce  calories  of  your  holiday  eggnog,  use  halt 
skim  milk  and  half  whole  milk,  omit  cream.  Non-fat  dr>’ 
milk  powder  may  1m'  whipped  for  a  topping. 

Pcpiteriiiinl  F.ggtiog 

4  egg*.  >e|>ai'uted  I  ql.  milk 

'  I  nip  •‘iigar  Isp,  peppermint  extrairt 

rrii*hed  peppermint  randy 

Beat  egg  yolks  and  add  two  talifespoons  sugar.  .\dd  milk 
and  j>eppermint  extract.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff.  .\dd  remain¬ 
ing  sugar,  lieating  constantly.  Gradually  add  milk  mixture. 
Pour  into  tall  glasses.  Sprinkle  with  crushed  candy.  Place 
a  small  candy  cane  in  each  glass.  Ser\es  4  to  6. 

HOLIDAY  MENUS  ' 

These  menus  are  not  overloaded  with  rich,  high 
calorie  foods. 

Christmas  Eve  Buffet  Supper 

F.*ralloped  Ostlers 

Salad  Bom  I  Hilli  French  Dre>sing:  F^trurole,  Red 
Pepper  Kiiig^.  (irupefruit  Serlinns.  Siieel  Onion  Slice* 
Oanberry -Orange  Reli*h 

G.oltage  Chee*e  nilh  Chi\e» - Melba  Toast 

('.berry  Pecan  Meringue — Hot  ('.olTee 

Christmas  Dinner 

Hot  Tomato  Juice  with  lemon  slices 
Raked  Main  with  Pineapple  Rings 
Sleami’d  Rroccoli  Raked  .\rorn  Sqna*h 

(!ranlM*rr>  Gelatin  Salad 
.Mincemeat  Tarts  with  Sharp  <’.hee*e 
Demilasse 

Newr  Year's  Eve  Midnight  Suppers 

Shrimp  Ri*qiie  with  Rri^ad  Slicks 
Fre*h  Fruit  Row  I 
Date-nut  Rars 
Coffee 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Sliced  Rreast  of  (ihicken 
•Relish  Tray:  (ireen  C.elery,  Rroccoli  Rud*.  Raw 
Cauliflower,  (iranherry  Jelly 

.Muffins — C.offee 

Hot  (!ider  Wassail 
Tiny  Sandwiches 
Candied  Orange  Peel 
Roasted  C.hestnuts 
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Hamilton  Boach 

Divisiaa  •«  S<*vill« 
fdiKatiaiMil  DapartuNMt 
Rocia*,  WitcansiN 
FRa  Taachinf  KH, 

•p«<ial  tclieal  grk«<  .  .  . 

•ad  iafanaatlaa  aa  fa  ad  caavartar. 
Picas*  tend  to: 

Name _ 


(pltm*  Primt) 


School  or  Organization- 
Address. 

City- 


Pineapple  Growers  Association 

OaiHirtaiaat  PM-12SR 

31S  NIarfcaf  Straat 

Saa  Fraacitca  $,  Califat^ia 

Please  send  me,  free,  this  year's  completely  nest  Teachers*  Hit,  "Creating  Party 
Plans  with  Pineapple.’*  q 

_ Title- 


Name- 

SchooL 
Addrest- 
City. 


fp/rete  prim/t 


Fmw-to-m*ke  Recipn  Frett 

Kraft  Foods 

CaasaaMT  Sarvtca  Dapartasaat 
CMeaga  90,  IlliaaU 


250  Oac.  SO  PNI 


Please  send  me  . 


.  copies  of  your  free  booklet,  "Kraft  Minbeure  Marsh* 


mdtows — Recipes  for  Cooking,  Salads.  Desserts." 


Name. 


fpfresr  print) 


SchooL 


Address. 


aty- 


Zone. 


-State. 


201  Dae.  SO  PHI 


RIT 

P.O.  Oax  401 
ladiaaapolU  0,  ladiaao 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked:  Q  "AN  EYE  FOR  COLOR** — 
Rit's  color  project,  a  complrtc  text  teaches  color  basics.  (Free.)  Q  "COLOR 
ALL  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE**—- i4  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with  55  ap-to- 
the-minute  home  decorating  ideas.  (I  enclose  lOd)  Q  "HOBBY  DYEING 
BOOR**— 24  pages,  illustrated;  easy  instructiom  for  making  toys,  gifts,  jewelry 
and  crafu.  (I  eacloge  IOC). 


Name _ 

Street  or  R.D- 
City - 


-Grade- 


.No.  Pupik- 
.Zonc. 


-State. 


242  Dac.  SO  PHI 
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Co-ed 


is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 


Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 


^  Foods  &  Nutrition  j  . 

"Chefs'  Tour"  Contest 

The  first  International  Chefs’  Tour  Contest  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Charles  B.  Knox  Company.  This  is 
open  to  home  economics  teachers  who  will  submit 
reports  on  “The  Best  Classroom  Project  Involving  the 
Use  of  Unflavored  Gelatine.”  The  winner  will  spend 
six  weeks  (for  two)  touring  Europe— visiting  world- 
renowned  restaurants  and  meeting  famous  chefs. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior  high 
school  home  economics  teachers  in  the  United  States 
and  Hawaiian  Islands.  Projects  may  range  from  the 
techni(jues  employed  in  the  making  of  one  simple 
gelatine  dish,  to  a  long-term  unit  covering  all  phases 
of  gel-cookery.  Entries  will  1h‘  judged  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  educational  principles,  suitability  of  project  to 
grade  level  and  size  of  group  participating,  effective 
use  of  time,  originality  of  t(*aching  approaches,  and 
claritv.  All  projects  must  be  completed  between 
September  1,  1958  and  March  2,  1959. 

In  addition  to  the  first  prize  of  a  six-week  tour  of 
Europi'  for  two  iK'ople,  and  the  secontl  prize,  of  a 
one-week  trip  to  New  York  or  San  Francisco  for  two, 
there  will  be  a  third  prize  of  8500  in  cash.  Five  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  .\wards  of  $100  t'ach  and  ten  Special 
Recognition  Awards  »)f  $50  each. 

Information  about  the  “Chefs’  Tour”  Contest  is 
available  from  the  Charles  B.  Knox  Company,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

practk:al  home  econoiics 

TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  M  €^l  42ncl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


i  hfiihTI 

lomato  f 
-  Jtiiff  p 
&  • 


New  concentrated  tomato  juice  from  H.  J.  Heinz 
is  not  frozen— does  not  need  refrigeration. 

Versatile  Product 

c-oncentrated  tomato  juice  which  needs  no  re¬ 
frigeration  (until  reconstituted)  has  been  introduced 
by  H.  J,  Heinz  Company.  Three  cans  ot  w.iter  are- 
added  to  a  GU  ounce  can  of  the  concentrate  for  juice. 
In  recipes  calling  for  tomato  paste  it  is  used  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  can. 

Refreshing  Drink 

During  the  busy  holidays  nothing  is  more  refreshing 
than  a  good  cup  of  tea.  Lipton’s  new  Vlo-Thrii  tea 
bags  allow  the  full  flavor  of  the  tea  to  come  through. 
With  two  brewing  sides  instead  of  one,  the  tea  is 
brewed  faster  and  with  more  natural  flavor. 
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■  Suggestions 
Issue  of  Co-ed 


for  Using  This 
in  the  Classroom 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  - 

1 .  Prepare  a  chart  to  show  at 
a  s»huice.  the  preparations  which 
must  be  made  for  tlie  “Trim-the- 
Trre  Party”  (paije  4).  Include 
such  items  as  schedule  of  work, 
marketing  list,  list  of  table  ap¬ 
pointments,  cleaning  of  silver, 
inspection  of  Christmas  tree  lights. 

2.  .\fter  stud\  ing  the  recipes  for  the  party  menu  ( page 
b).  plaji  menus  which  could  be  used  for  other  Christmas 
festix  ities  following  the  green  and  red  color  theme. 

3.  .\ppoint  a  committee  to  report  to  the  class  on  special 
“night  Indore  Christmas”  foods  served  in  different  countries. 

4.  Obtain  information  about  the  flavorings— vanilla,  al¬ 
mond,,  nutmeg— which  are  used  in  the  fluffs  eggnog  j-ecipe 
found  on  page  6.  Find  out  where  each  is  grown,  how  it 
is  pnx'essed,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  can  In*  purchased. 

5.  Collect  recipes  which  the  heroine’s  mother  in  the 
story,  “The  C\psy  Heart”  (page  7),  might  have  used  in 
preparing  hamburgers  so  that  Margaret  wouldn’t  have  been 
annoyed  that  hamburgers  were  always  served  “t)n  the  first 
•night  in  a  new  house.” 


6.  Plan  a  menu  tor  the  lunch  which  Margaret  took  with 
her  w  hen  she  rode  out  into  the  country  on  Chuck’s  bike. 

7.  Ask  students  to  watch  certain  TV  commercials,  such 
as  those  on  the  “Mother  Goose"  show  mentioned  on  page  8. 
Have  them  report  on  what  trade  secrets  may  have  l)een 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  foods  for  TV. 

8.  Discuss  how  diet  infltiences  the  appearance  of  the 
skin  and  what  foods  should  be  included  in  the  daily  diet 
in  order  to  keep  the  skin  l<M)king  “young,  dewy,  fresh.” 
(page  9). 

9.  Have  students  read  the  article  on  Christmas  wrap- 
l>ings  (p.  1'3);  then  demonstrate  ways  to  package  and  wrap 
gifts  of  food,  such  as  those  mentioned  on  pages  14-17. 

10.  .Obtain  a  recipe  for  a  fruit  soup  which  might  Ire 
ser\ed  in  the  Mjelstad’s  home  in  Norway  (page  20). 

11.  Make  a  chart  comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  a 
tspical  breakfast  a  student  might  eat  in  the  United  States 
and  one  that  Inga  eats  in  Norway. 

12.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
stnordaslionl .  Ask  them  to  britig  to  class  pictures  of  dishes 
which  might  be  served.  Arrange  the  picture  on  the  bulletin 
b(»ard  to  illustrate  <i  typical  smorgasliord  meiiu. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING  - 

1.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  Christmas 
and  how  it  is  observed  throughout  the 
world.  On  page  20,  Inga  .  Mjelstad  tells 
you  alxMit  Norwegian  Christmas  customs, 
and  on  pages  26-27,  some  customs  in  the 
U.S.A.  are  described. 

2.  On  the  bulletin  board,  place  pictures 
cut  from  magazines  and  newspapers,  show¬ 
ing  attractise  ways  to  dectirate  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  See  if  you  can  find  any  similar  to  the  one  Inga 
mentions. 

■3.  Ask  each  student  to  tell  how  Christm.is  gifts  are 
distributed  in  her  home  or  in  the  home  of  a  friend  or  a 
well-known  person. 

4.  Plan  a  family  gathering  to  make  Christmas  tree  «)rna- 
ments  following  the  suggestions  for  using  aluminum  foil 
found  on  page  38. 

5.  .\fter  reading  the  story,  “The  Gyp.sy  Heart”  (p.  7), 
dec'ide  whether  Margaret  was  right  in  thinking  the  place 
she  lived  in  was  just  a  house  and  not  a  home. 

6.  Decide  whether  Margaret’s  father  should  have  shown 
his  concern  for  her  behavior  or  whether  it  w’ould  have  Ix’en 


Ix'tter  to  ignore  her  mcxxl.  Did  this  concern 
contribute  to  her  selfishness,  to  her  failure 
to  grow  up  emotionally? 

7.  Prepare  an  exhibit  of  materials  and 
ideas  w  hich  can  be  used  for  wrapping  and 
t\ing  jiackages  for  the  various  rnemlx'rs 
of  the  family.  (See  page  13.) 

8.  Clompile  a  list  of  items  which  a  fam- 
il\  might  throw  away  during  the  year  biit 

w  Inch  coidd  lx*  saved  and  used  for  Christmas  wrappings. 

9.  Pl.in  a  T\'  party  to  see  “The  Gift  of  the  Magi”  (page 
18),  to  lx*  presentt*d  as  a  musical  on  CBS-TV  on  December 
9.  Give  special  attention  to  the  seating  and  refreshments. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  10  ways  a  girl  can  show  consideration 
for  her  family,  other  than  those  menti(»netl  on  page  25. 

11.  Plan  a  panel  discussion  which  could  lx*  presented 
as  an  assembly  program  on  “The  Importance  of  Respecting 
Parents  and  Teachers.” 

12.  .\fter  reading  exc-erpts  from  the  winning  entries  in 
the  “W  hat  My  Home  and  Family  Mean  to  Me”  Contest  on 
pages  28-29,  prepare  a  summar\  in  chart  form  which  can  lx* 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  Illustrate  it  whenever  possible. 
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TEACHER  LEHER  CONTEST 

How  Do  YOU  Use  Co-ed? 

Other  teachers  are  eager  to  know  how  YOU  use  Co-ed 
in  the  classr(K)m.  Practical  will  pay  $25  each  for  the  five 
best  letters  telling  “How  I  Use  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom.” 


Take  time  during  Christmas  vacation  to  write  a  letter 
describing  the  use  you  make  of  Co-ed,  giving  details  of 
specific  ways  you  use  it. 

.\ddress  your  letter  to  Teacher  Editor,  Practical  Home 
Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-Ed,  33  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  - 

1.  .\fter  reading  about  the 
“Queen”  and  the  “Princess”  of 
Teen-.\ge  Dressmakers  on  page  42, 
draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  a  con¬ 
testant  to  follow  in  choosing  her 
pattern  and  fabric  and  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  garment. 

2.  Prepare  a  score  card  which 
could  be  used  in  judging  a  dress¬ 
making  contest. 

3.  Discuss  why  L\nda  might  have  had  trouble  with  the 
Peter  Pan  c-ollar  on  her  suit  and  what  she  could  ha\e  done 
to  avoid  it. 

4.  Discuss  the  t\pe  of  clothes  it  would  lx*  appropriate 
for  each  memlx'r  of  the  family  to  wear  to  the  tree-trimming 
parts.  (See  front  cover  and  pages  4-5.) 

5.  Plan  a  portfolio  in  which  a  yearly  record  of  the  family 
activities  at  Christinas  time  can  be  kept.  Make  the  cover  of 
fabric  and  decorate  it  with  embroiders  just  as  Inga  did  her 
tablecloth  mentioned  on  page  20. 

6.  Demonstrate  hosv  various  embroiders  stitches  are 
made. 

7.  Discuss  svhat  colors  svould  look  svell  on  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  “The  Gypsy  Heart”  (page  7).  Remember  that 
Margaret  had  olise-skin,  black  hair  and  eyes  of  velvet 
brosvn. 


8.  Discuss  svhat  tspe  of  fabrics  svould  lie  best  to  use  for 
the  make-up  cape  suggested  in  the  Co-ed  Beauts  Book 
(pages  9-12)  and  hosv  it  C'ould  be  made. 

9.  Use  color  ssvatches  to  shosv  the  class  hosv  the  color 
of  a  garment  can  change  the  appearance  of  skin  tones. 

10.  On  a  sheet  of  notebook  paper,  have  each  student 
prepare  a  chart  svhich  she  can  fill  in  svhen  .she  takes  a 
“ness  liM)k”  at  her  svardrolx*  (page  34).  Have  her  plan  a 
column  for  clothes  to  lx*  used  “as  is,”  another  for  those 
to  be  rejuvenated,  a  third  for  those  to  lx?  remodeled,  a 
fourth  for  those  to  be  discardwl. 

11.  Hase  each  student  bring  to  class  a  garment  to  svhich 
she  svould  like  to  give  a  “nesv  look.”  Discuss  svays  that 
this  can  lx*  done.  Studs  the  acces.sories  shosvn  in  “Windoss- 
Shopping  svith  Co-ed"  (pages  30-31)  for  ideas. 

12.  Demonstrate  hosv  various  types  of  decorative  patches 
and  appliijues  can  be  used  to  camouflage  a  hole  or  a  spot. 

13.  .\rrange  an  exhibit  of  closet  accessories  svhich  svill 
give  a  closet  an  orderly  appearance  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  various  articles  of  clothing  in  giMxl  condition. 

14.  Using  sesving  machine  attachments,  make  various 
tspes  of  Christmas  tree  trimmings. 

15.  .\rrange  a  display  to  shosv  appropriate  garments  and 
accessories  to  ssear  svhen  skiing.  Decide  svhether  the  c*os- 
tume  Inga  might  svear  in  Norsvay  (page  20)  svould  differ 
from  one  svorn  in  the  United  States. 


PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - 

1.  Role-play  the  svelcoming  of 
a  nesv  student  to  school.  Decide 
svhether  this  conduct  svould  have 
made  the  heroine  of  “The  Gypsy 
Heart”  (page  7)  feel  more  “at 
home”  on  her  first  day  at  school. 

2.  Discuss  the  kind  of  letter  a 
bov  ami  girl  should  svrite  to  each  other.  Decide  the  things 
that  can  be  said  and  those  that  can’t. 

3.  .Mter  reading  “The  Gift  of  the  Magi,”  (page  18) 
decide  svhich  jx*rson  sacrific*ed  the  most.  Gise  the  reason 
for  your  anssver. 

4.  Discuss  svhat  tspe  of  subjects  and  training  it  svould 
be  helpful  for  a  student  to  take  in  high  school  and  college 
if  she  wished  to  follosv  in  .Ynn  Zekauskas’  footsteps  (page  8). 

5.  Suggest  that  each  student  bring  to  class  a  picture 
of  a  person  svhose  make-up  looks  artificial.  Use  these  as 
a  basis  for  a  discussion  on  the  right  and  svrong  svay  to 
apply  make-up  (pages  9-12). 

6.  Have  each  student  bring  to  class  a  sample  of  the  face 
powder  she  uses.  Place  these  on  exhibit  so  the  class  can 
see  the  many  different  tints  and  shades. 

7.  .\sk  each  girl  to  bring  to  class  a  mirror  which  she 
c.in  stand  on  her  desk.  Then  have  her  practice  the  applica¬ 


tion  of  lipstick  until  she  has  achieved  an  effect  which  the 
class  thinks  looks  natural  but  fl.ittering. 

8.  .\ppoint  committees  to  obtain  information  about 
various  phases  of  the  perfume  industrs.  One  group  might 
report  on  how  perfume  is  made;  another,  on  various  forms 
in  which  perfume  and  colognes  may  be  purchased;  another, 
on  ways  to  protect  perfume  when  traveling. 

9.  Di.scus.s  the  importance  of  cleanliness  when  using 
perfume,  toilet  water,  or  cologne. 

10.  For  a  money  management  project,  ask  each  student 
to  decide  which  of  the  gifts  shown  on  pages  14-17  she 
would  .select  for  her  father,  mother,  brother,  girl  friend, 
and  grandmother  if  she  had  $10  to  spend.  She  should  give 
rea.sons  for  her  choice. 

11.  Discuss  why  it  is  .so  important  for  Gail  Swan.son  to 
teach  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  respect  for  the  flag 
(page  24).  Demonstrate  how  an  adult  should  .show  respect 
for  the  flag. 

12.  .\fter  reading  the  suggestions  for  c*ommunity  projects 
on  page  23,  plan  a  Christmas  party  for  some  unfortunate 
children.  .\.sk  the  clothing  classes  tp  make  the  gifts,  the 
foods  classes  to  prepare  the  refreshments,  the  home  furnish¬ 
ing  classes  to  decorate  the  room,  the  child  development 
clas.ses  to  lx*  responsible  for  the  entertainment. 
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So  New!  So  Quick!  So  Easy! 

OVEN-FRIED  CHICKEN 

the  most  delicious  fried  chicken  you  ever  ate, , .  w - 


Only  MAZOLA®  pure  Corn  Oil  makes  it  so  good 
.  .  .  and  so  beautifully  golden-brown! 

Just  turn  once . . .  you  don’t  have  to  watch  it! 

'  31/2  Ibt.  frying  chicktn, 
cul-up 
1/2  cup  flour 
2  loatpeont  tolf 
1/4  tootpoen  poppor 
1  toospoon  paprika 
1/2  cup  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil 

Heat  MAZOLA  in  baking  pan*  in  hot  oven 
(400°F)  about  10  minutes.  Meanwhile,  combine 
dr>’  ingredients.  Roll  chicken  pieces  in  flour  mix¬ 
ture  until  well  coated.  Put  into  hot  MAZOLA, 
skin-side  down.  Bake,  uncovered,  30  minutes; 
turn  chicken,  bake  30  minutes  longer,  or  until 
well  browned.  Makes  enough  for  4  servings. 

•Large  enough  so  chicken  pieces  will  lie  flat  in  pan. 

NOTE;  For  a  much  browner  fried  chicken,  combine  the 
paprika  with  *4  cup  fine  bread  crumbs.  Then, 
after  rolling  chicken  in  flour,  dip  in  milk,  then  in 
bread  crumbs.  Proceed  as  directed  above. 
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FREE  I  Send  today  for  Jane 
Ashley's  exciting  new 
leaflet  —  "The  Basic  Art  of 
Frying."  Turn  to  page  33 
for  coupon. 
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For  goodness  sake  . . .  teach  your  students  to 
use  MAZOLA  pure  Corn  Oil— the  only  leading 
oil  pressed  e.xclusively  from  the  heart  of  golden 
corn  .  .  .  unsaturated,  not  hydrogenated,  con¬ 
tains  no  cholesterol. 

*^3:  CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
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Co-ed 


For  future  career  girls  and  homemakers... 
Co-ed  offers  a  fre.sh,  exciting,  vital  picture 
of  home  economics  today! 

Designed  by  educators,  home  economists  and 
teachers  in  answer  to  a  widely-felt  need. 
Co-ed  goes  into  the  classrooms  and  homes 
of  more  than  330,000  homemaking 
students  each  month.  Its  unique,  practical 
materials  are  published  expressly  to  up-date 
classroom  texts ...  to  help  with  teaching 
plans ...  to  spark  eager  student  interest . . . 
to  supplement  every  major  area  of  home 
economics  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades! 

In  the  Deceml)er  issue  bound  inside.  Co-ed 
presents  Family  Christmas,  U.S.A.! 

A  special  home-living,  family-sharing  issue, 
this  month’s  Co-ed  features  a  “Trim-the-Tree” 
party  just  for  family  fun  . . .  pages  of  gift 
suggestions  for  Mother,  Dad,  brother,  sister, 
friends . . .  ideas  for  sharing  Christmas  with 
others  less  well  off ...  a  “living  together”  quiz . . . 
winning  student  answers  to  the  contest  topic 
“What  My  Home  and  Family  Mean  to  Me.” 

In  addition,  you’ll  discover  two  carefully-chosen 
short  stories . . .  down-to-earth  materials  on 
boy-girl  relations,  clothing,  careers,  beauty 
care ...  an  outstanding  and  varied  assortment  of 
sparkling,  youth-oriented  articles  and  features  — 
unrivaled  in  the  homemaking  field! 

For  teachers  of  home  economics . . .  Co-ed  provides 
valuable  suggestions  for  classroom  use.  A  group 
order  for  10  or  more  copies  of  Co-ed  brings 
you  each  issue  of  Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed  FREE! 

Inexpensive . . .  easy  to  order . . .  Co-ed  is  the  only 
classroom  magazine  written  especially  for  your 
students.  Cost;  Just  50f  per  student  for  the 
four  big  issues  (February  through  May)  to  be 
published  during  the  second  semester. 

Watch  for  complete  order  information  coming 
in  the  February  issue  of  Practical  Home 
Economics  Edition  of  Co-ed  or  write  today  to; 

Co-(^cl 

33  W«tt  42iid  StrMt,  N«w  York  3C,  N.  Y. 


